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THE NEW AGE 


PROF. GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States, Lancaster, Pa. 


HEN WE SPEAK of ours as a new age we assume that neither the Renaissance nor 
\f the Reformation, neither Pietism nor Rationalism was a finished and final product. 
Each was closely related to a past era and yet had in it the dynamic of a new age. 
Each was both fruit and root—the fruit of ideas and aspirations struggling for recognition 
through preceding centuries, and the root of historical processes progressively unfolding into 
the institutions of modern life. Each was a stage in the onward and upward movement of 
humanity and had the limitations of its time. Muchas we are indebted to all, we are a replica 
of none. For our age is not merely an enlarged or expanded sixteenth or eighteenth century. 
It differs from these periods, notwithstanding its historic kinship with them, not only in 
degree but also in kind. This difference manifests itself in types of life, men’s varying atti- 
tudes and moods toward the ultimate realities—God, man, and the world. 
One can, without difficulty, find in the world about us representatives of each type of 
sainthood that has developed in the nineteen centuries since Christ. We have with us the 
Adventist, the Greek and the Roman Catholic, the Humanist, the Evangelical conservative 
and liberal, the Pietist, and the Rationalist. These exist side by side, mutually influence and 
shade into one another. Intercourse between men and nations is too free and frequent for 
one group to isolate itself wholly from the other. They all breathe the same air and drink 
from the same springs, and eat the same food, and, nolens volens, they resemble one another. 
Catholicism has been bitten by Protestantism and Protestantism is tainted by Catholi- 
cism. Orthodoxy makes concessions to liberalism and liberalism compromises with ortho- 
doxy. Evangelicalism joins hands with humanism and humanism leans hard toward Evan- 
gelicalism. Pietism is overborne by the irresistible conclusions of Rationalism and Rationalism 
cannot withstand the lure of Pietism. Our age, perhaps more than any other, has all the 
variations of a highly developed organism, each part vitally joined to the other; not the 
* sharp differentiations of an intricate mechanism, each part mechanically attached to the other. 
To change the figure, our age is like a panorama wrought into Oriental tapestry, threads, 
colors, and images flowing into one another. Fach is distinct from the other and yet merges 
with the other so as to complete the picture. The eye sees the whole as many parts vitally 
related and unified by a common idea. It is not a mosaic in which the component parts are 
only set side by side, and each can be taken from the other without touching or disarranging it. 
- There is a charm in this wealth of variety of life, of thought and action, for all of which 
we are indebted to the freedom and the individualism born of the Renaissance and the Refor- - 
mation. Yet beneath the diversity there is an ever-growing social and religious unity which 
gives the age distinctive character and warrants its claims of newness. Its key-note is co-oper- 
ation, not competition; fraternity, not individualism; intelligent control, not blind acquiescence. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 23, 1919 


A Memorable Centenary 


HANNING, IF HIS SPIRIT  brooded 
among his religious kindred in Baltimore, 
could find no fault with the bearers of his 

t great tradition. The General Conference 
was worthy of him. According to ability, it was as 
true to the demands of our time as he was true to 
the demands of his time. The whole church, with 
its diversity of interests human and divine, spoke 
with high resolve for action to-day. Not one essen- 
tial of the religious work of the Unitarian cause, or 
of any cause, for that matter, was overlooked. 
These things, the dignity of orderly worship, the 
necessity of profound theological scholarship, the 
success of organized activities by both laymen and 
laywomen, the sacred duty of church unity, the 
requirement of the individual’s spiritual life, and 
the commanding allegiance to industry in the 
spirit of democracy,—these things were the vital 
and dynamic factors of a memorable as well as a 
commemorative week. Ardent and even radical 
souls, both lay and clerical, insisted on declara- 
tions worthy of their birthright. They were im- 
patient of polished and worse than meaningless 
phrases while the world struggles and agonizes. 
They barbed their thoughts, so that they would 
stick. In this and succeeding issues the detailed 
reports will inform our readers adequately of the 
meetings. The crisis in industry was properly the 
subject of greatest concern. The unanimous adop- 
tion of the following resolution by the Conference 
may well revive the enfeebled faith of those who 
wondered whether or not we were worth living in 
these times: “We, as members of the Unitarian 
General Conference, reaffirming our allegiance to 
our faith in the dignity of human nature and our 
interest in the physical, moral, and spiritual wel- 
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fare of ‘all human beings, ord that the following 
principles should be the basis of industrial recon- 
struction: That industrial democracy, involving a 
conception of industry as a co-operative enterprise 
and the equitable sharing by all the partners of the 
rewards, control, and risks of their common under- 
taking, is the natural and proper corollary of politi- 
cal democracy.” Surely this defines in no ambigu- 
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-ous way the present. programme for all Christian 


people. The third epoch of modern times is near 
its dawn. 


revolution and now the economic restoration. 


Episcopalians and Remarriage 


OT JUSTICE ONLY, but the whole trend of 

human society, made it inevitable that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church would not adopt an 
amendment to its canon on marriage. To forbid 
remarriage to the innocent man or woman would 
simply result in withdrawals from the church. They 
will not desist. Even in the Roman Catholic Church 
the court records, unhappy as they are, show 
that the rights of the individual cannot invariably 
be disregarded. The Church as a whole has stood 
through the ages for a rigorous sanctity in the join- 
ing of man and woman in the family, and it is right. 
Indeed, there cannot be a more serious or dangerous 
condition than that which follows the freeing of 


persons from bonds which they may now too easily . 


consider unendurable. Yet is there any other 
course, in the free religion of Christ? Every part 
and action of life must have its liberty. We do not 
believe his own words on marriage and divorce 
abrogate the rights and the honor of the individual. 
But even if the testimony of the Gospels were lit- 
erally his, we should rely more upon his greater 
principle of the sanctity of the soul, the primal 
right of the individual, to live his life in righteous- 
ness and peace. No one has a right to injure an- 
other in any relation. Yet how easy it is, if no more 
is said, to conceive that a society thus believing 
might soon become more unworthy than it is to-day. 
What, then, shall we say? The true source of 


domestic happiness and wisdom lies in the thorough 


instruction of children and youth in their most 
sacred gift of love, in order that blessed marriages 
may come as naturally as health comes of exercise, 
knowledge of study, virtue of moral discipline. 


Free Synagogue Indeed 


REE SYNAGOGUE is its name, and Rabbi 
Wise is its prophet! How many Christian con- 
gregations are as broad and tolerant—and truly 
worthy of their master, Christ—as that people in 
New York who stood virtually to the last man and 
woman when the test came as to the right of their 


preacher to declare his wrath against the steel 


owners and Judge Elbert H. Gary, in these parlous 


times? 
sider Rabbi Wise both intemperate and unjust in 
this specific case. Wedo. But that is not the point, 


Baye the congregation, many of the members of 


There are many persons who would con- 
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which dissented heartily, even hotly, from Dr. Wise. 
The question is, and the only question, according to 
the resolution formulated by the Executive Council, 
has the rabbi the right “to express from its pulpit 
freely the truth as he sees it upon all moral, ethical, 
and spiritual questions?” Thus they answer: “The 
Executive Council affirms and approves not only 
the right but the duty of its rabbi to speak the truth 
as he sees it upon any question, whether it be re- 
ligious, spiritual, social, or political, and that it 
reaffirms and restates the principle upon which the 


Free Synagogue was founded, to wit: Believing that 


the power of the synagogue for good depends in 
part upon the inherent right of the pulpit to free- 
dom of thought and speech, the founders of the I’ree 
Synagogue resolved that its pulpit shall be free on 
behalf of truth and righteousness in the spirit 
and after the manner of the prophets of Israel.” 
There is not one Christian church in five hundred 
which is as great in its fearless allegiance to the 
open mind and the unconstrained word as this 
Jewish people is. To be sure, there are not as many 
men as there might be of Rabbi Wise’s gifts. The 
independence of him is safe, some may say, because 
he is stronger than his opponents. But what of the 
hundreds of ministers of ordinary parts who are 
bridled by churches, creatures fearing to say their 
souls are their own? That is the pitiful and tragic 
question. 


Money Morale 


ONEY MORALE is the church’s present 

enemy. The right emphasis is not maintained 
in the great denominational calls for funds to carry 
forward the work of religion. This new evil mani- 
fests itself in a variety of forms. Probably the most 
offensive and absurd is that the gift of a large sum 
to the church is in itself a blessing. It is not so. 
What use will be made of it? Is it truly needed 
for social and spiritual enterprise? We gave so 
lavishly, even prodigally, in the necessities of the 
Great War, we are grown generous and boastful to 
the likeness of spendthrifts. That is why in any 
church it is wicked to roll large amounts upon one’s 
tongue, for show. We are rich, we Americans; but 
it is not the riches of good works. They require 
much more than money,—spiritual vision, hardi- 
hood, wisdom, persistence. We can no more make 
a greater church for a greater work in the world 
by the mere accumulation of gifts than we can 
make a better world by going into a cloistered, 
pietistic corner. Thére is another offence, noted 
by Rey. Willard L. Sperry: “I never was so bitterly 
humiliated as when I read in a newspaper an ad- 
vertisement of the Baptist laymen asking the other 
laymen to help support the ministers because they 
keep the people contented with their industrial lot. 
In other words, the ministers have a cash value by 
keeping contented and efficient employees. It 
humiliated me to-think that the main value of the 
Christian ministry should be simply to help main- 
tain the cash values of modern life.” We need a 
great deal of giving in our church now. But we 


_ ought to know exactly what we need, and we ought 
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to ask the people to pray for the work while they 
pay for their pledges. 


Japan’s Broken Promises 


Nee IS THE TIME to guard well the things 

we say about Japan. Not only she but we 
ourselves are in a day of great significance. The 
future is in our own hands. The Island Empire 
was never so much in need of the good-will and 
trust of the world. What must we say? First of 
all in simple truth that not our words but her own 
words condemn her, so far as her politics are con- 
cerned. Witness that unanswerable revelation in 
the New Republic September 17, by James Thayer 
Addison. He has written there the plain record 
of her broken promises in treaty after treaty. 
Religious people especially must stop all immoral 
indulgence of Japan, in their perfectly righteous 
desire to be friendly with Japan’s good people. 
Missionaries particularly play unwittingly into the 
hands of false statesmen over there, and meanwhile 
the people, either ignorant or impotent in the omi- 
nous situation, go from one level to a lower level 
continually in the world’s disfavor because their 
spokesmen in power are their betrayers. There 
must be greater publicity for her liberal men 
in our press. They are her salvation. We have 
come under the spell of the other vicious pub- 
licity of the militaristic and unscrupulous ele- 
ments. It is no new thing. Let Germany be 
always in mind. She also gave the world, by the 
printed word, the fulsome self-praise which con- 
cealed her iniquitous craft. God rules, and 
through His indomitable power in righteous men, 
He will have his way. Speak for Japan; believe 
in her, help her. She calls to us, especially to us 
who call ourselves Christians. 


Von Tirpitz the Barbarian 


HE GERMAN ADMIRAL says that the Japan- 
ese are a very “primitive people.” They are as 
far out of barbarism as he is, at all events, and prob- 
ably “then some,” as the boys say. In his judgment 
Japan and America have yet to fight a great war for 
possession of the markets of China, which are 
‘potentially rich and powerful.” Here is the semi- 
barbarous, predatory idea of commerce, which the 
Western world took over from Asia and has not 
altogether outgrown. Is it possible there is not 
enough to do in this world without quarrelling as to 
who shall have a particular job? Peaceful trading, 
honorably conducted, helps everybody and hurts 
nobody; why should it be a cause of war? The 
world, Von Tirpitz moans, is now given over to 
Anglo-Saxon Capitalism. What capacity the prim- 
itive mind has to fool itself with images and sym- 
bols! In all ports which the English fleet controls, 
a German trader is as free to buy and sell as is the 
Anglo-Saxon trader, and the declared policy of 
this country in the East is that of the Open Door. 
There is small occasion to worry about a war be- 
tween America and Japan so long as these policies 
prevail. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE FINAL PROSPECT for the amendment of 
| the treaty of peace in the Senate dwindled to 
the vanishing point on Thursday of last week, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 55 to 35, rejected the 
amendment to the clauses concerning Shantung, 
whereby it was sought to obtain the reversion of the 
so-called German rights in the Peninsula to China. 
It appeared highly probable that the amendments 
aimed at the clause that confers six votes upon Great 
Britain and her self-governing colonies in the assembly 
of the League of Nations would also be rejected, prob- 
ably by a smaller margin. At the same time the atti- 
tude of the members who voted against the Shantung 
amendment as an amendment indicated that there 
would be enough opposition to the principles involved 
in the Shantung controversy and similar important 
issues involved in the treaty of peace—notably those 
suggested by the provisions of Article X—to insure 
the adoption of a series of reservations to the treaty 
as a part of the act of ratification. 


Ratification of Treaty 
at Early Date Likely 


Basing their estimate of probabilities upon the out- 
come of the vote on the Shantung amendment, advo- 
cates of the ratification of the treaty without amend- 
ments but with reservations were predicting at the 
beginning of the week that the instrument would be 
put through the Senate at an early date. The accel- 
eration of the important proceeding which will mark 
the resumption of normal relations with the enemy 
countries was looked forward to with eager expecta- 
tion by many persons whose business is dependent 
upon the restoration of peace conditions in the world, 
and especially in the status of the countries with which 
we were at war. It has been pointed out by the pro- 
ponents of early ratification, that Great Britain and 
France, having ratified the treaty, are enjoying the 
advantage of an earlier resumption of trade with Ger- 
many, whereas American business men must wait upon 
similar action by their own government before they 
can invade the European territory which has been 
closed to them by the war. 


Industrial Conference 
Working Out a Compromise _ 

Confronted with a basic demand by organized labor 
that it recognize the principle of collective bargaining, 
the National Industrial Conference last week faced 
the possible peril of a withdrawal of the labor group 
because of the opposition offered to such action by 
some of the representatives of the employers’ group. 
Before the end of the week, however, such a termina- 
tion of the Conference was made improbable by the 
introduction of a compromise resolution which recog- 
nized the principle of collective bargaining but stipu- 
lated the freedom of individual employers or corpora- 
tions to deal with their employees in any manner that 
the two interests might agree upon. One of the advo- 
cates of the principle of collective bargaining was 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who pointed out that the 
principle of representation was just as vital to indus- 
try as it is to democratic institutions. It is well un- 
derstood, however, that Mr. Rockefeller is opposed to 
the practice that enables the officials of a general or 
national labor body to intervene in the relations be- 
tween an employer, whether an individual or a corpo- 
ration, and the men employed by the individual or 
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the corporation. It is this practice for which the labor 
delegates are seeking to obtain the sanction of the 
Conference. 
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Enforcement of National 
Prohibition Assured 

Under the provisions of the Volstead bill, the en- 
forcement of war-time prohibition goes into full effect 
at the end of this week. It appears unlikely that there 
will be any interval of freedom for the liquor traffic 
between now and the middle of January, when the 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution goes into 
effect. Under the provisions of that amendment the 
alcoholic content of beverages is limited to one-half of 
one per cent. In view of the enactment of the Volstead 
bill into a law, with or without the President’s signa- 
ture, on October 25, it was announced last Monday 
that the brewers had abandoned their efforts to com- 
promise on the manufacture of beer of an alcoholic 
content of 2.75 per cent. and would conform with the 
law. There was every indication, therefore, that 
country-wide prohibition would be a fact by the begin- 
ning of next week, with the almost certain prospect 
that the country never would return to a “wet” basis 
—legally, at least—except in the doubtful event of 
national action revoking the prohibitory amendment. 
Church Disestablishment in England 
Demanded as a Post-War Measure 

One of the most significant and interesting move- 
ments in Great Britain after the war is the impetus 
which has been given to the demand for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. This movement, 
in its new manifestation, is finding expression in a 
plan, which seems to have the backing of important 
business interests, to place upon the church the bulk 
of the financial burden that has accrued from the war. 
The London Statist, in a recent issue, makes the fol- 
lowing frank comment on the subject: “What is 
wanted now is that the whole property of the church, 
without exception, should be used for freeing the 
country from debt. That would be very materially 
serving the country and the Empire. Every single 
thing belonging to the church [including Westminster 
Abbey] should be offered for sale and the best evi- 
dence furnished that every penny that could be ob- 
tained was obtained.” It is pointed out by the advo- 
cates of this plan of financing the country that the 
Established Church has been supported by the taxa- 
tion of all subjects, regardless of their religious con- 
victions, since the days of Henry VIII., and that the 
vast properties of the church belong to the taxpayers. 


Bolshevik Government 
Hard Pressed in Russia 

With General Denikine pressing upward toward 
Moscow and Colonel Judenitch fairly in the suburbs of 
Petrograd, the Bolshevik administration of Russia at 
the beginning of the week apparently was facing a 
struggle for its life. One of the measures adopted by 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime, in view of the evident 
emergency, was the promulgation of a universal call to 
arms under a law of compulsory military service. The 
developments were being watched with the greatest 
interest in Paris and London, where last week there 
were repeated rumors that Petrograd already had 


fallen and predictions that Moscow could not long hold | 


out. Although these rumors lacked confirmation, there _ 


is good reason to believe that at no time since the fall 


of the Kerensky régime and the rise of Bolshevism on _ 


the ruins of the Russian democracy has the Lenine- 
Trotzky government faced the perils that are now 


besetting it, all the way from the Finnish border to — 


the Riga region. 
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Five Thousand American Soldiers 
Sail for Foreign Service 


Upon the fact that five thousand American soldiers 


sailed from New York for foreign service last week 


has been based the surmise—uncontradicted from of- 
ficial sources in Washington—that this force is to be 
employed in Silesia or in the Danzig region. To such 
employment of American troops, evidently under the 
mandate of the League of Nations, there has been vig- 
orous opposition in Congress. This opposition is 
shared, under the circumstances, by Gen. Tasker N. 
Bliss, the military member of the American Peace 
Delegation in Paris. It was explained by Secretary 
Baker last Monday that these men are regularly en- 
listed troops who are being sent to France for service 
under the terms of the armistice. Ss. 1. 


Brevities - 


New ideas are the most fearful things for a ma- 
jority of the human race. 


The saying is attributed to Colonel House: “There 
can be no permanent peace unless the churches can 


-Christianize international relationships.” 


A church worker sums it thus: “Organization marks 
off the disciplined army from the rabble, the busy men 
from the busybodies, the efficients from the muddlers.” 


We hear much about raising the salaries of teachers 
in the colleges. How about the professors in our theo- 
logical schools? Ought we not to do something along 
this line for Meadville? ? 


Mr. E. S. Martin, who writes those pithy, surpris- 
ing, and urbane editorials for Life, has his professional 
changes of mind, thank goodness! Once a foe of prohi- 
bition, he now says we do not want the “enormous 
rum nuisance back on our necks again.” 


Before the Episcopal Church convention in Detroit, 
Cardinal Mercier appeared on Monday and said: 
“There is a communion of our minds, our hearts, our 
souls, in the respect and worship of a common ideal. 
We are brethren in Christian faith. We are at this 
moment, I think, to unite our efforts to show the 
world that our brotherly feeling is only a corollary of 
the Fatherhood of God.” 


Of Henry Mills Alden of Harper’s, who died re- 
cently, his onetime assistant John Corbin says: “Look- 
ing over the table of contents for a forthcoming num. 
ber, he once remarked, ‘We’ll have to do better than 
this” I asked what the matter was, and he muttered: 
‘Too many old names. The greatest joy in the world 
to the reading public is to feel the first impact of a 
new personality, the first glow of a new temperament. 
By the time a writer is well known he is already begin- 
ning to be an old story.’ ” 


In a religious journal of our blessed country this 


solemnly appeared: “We stopped at the foot of a 


ak 


* 


mountain, and when part-way up on the steepest grade 
the engine began to miss on the rear cylinder. For an 
instant I was almost paralyzed with fear; then those 
words came to me again: ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’— 
and the engine stopped missing and I was surprised 
that it ran so smoothly. Many times going up the 
mountain I had ample opportunity to test God’s word, 
and with unfailing results.” Is our work finished? 
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LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Irreverent Unitarians 


To the Editor of Tor Curist1An RucisTer :— 


If you would see Unitarians at their collective worst, 
come and sit with us in a noble church while we are 
waiting for the service to begin, on some special occa- 
sion like an Anniversary Sermon in the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, or the Memorial Service for 
our sons and daughters who have died for their coun- © 
try, held this evening in our Baltimore church. 

On such occasions you shall find us flippant and ir- 
reverent, lacking every evidence of good taste, without 
a trace of the devout spirit of worship. When we take 
our seats, do we bow our heads in prayer, and sit in 
silent meditation until the service begins? Not we;— 
we leave that sort of thing to our Catholic or Episcopal 
or Quaker brethren, with their superstitious notions 
derived from that outworn maxim, “The Lord is in his 
holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
Instead, we talk with our neighbors, call to our friends, 
repeat the joke we heard at dinner, burst into applause 
when ex-President Taft quietly enters the house of God 
to do honor to our heroic dead. There is a babble of 
voices indistinguishable from the giggle and gabble of 
an afternoon tea, in which even our ministers gayly 
join. That the organ is playing an exquisite prelude 
does not give us pause; we only begin to pay attention 
when the minister’s voice is heard in a solemn invo- 
cation of God’s blessing upon our worshipping (?) 
hearts. Never mind,—we can finish our conversation 
when the collection comes, if there is one. Meantime 
it has never occurred to us that there is such a thing 
as an atmosphere of worship which depends upon the 
quiet and decent behavior of the congregation. No 
wonder visitors from churches where they have learned 
how to pray in silence think us flippant ‘and irreverent, 
devoid of good manners and of the instinct for religion. 
And does not our atrocious misbehavior come near to 
proving them right? 

Yours truly, 


A UNITARIAN. 
Battrmore, Mp., October 15, 1919. 


Let Laymen Buy It Also 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAn REGISTER :— 


It was a pleasure to see in your last issue a notice 
of Professor Youtz’ pamphlet on “Democratizing The- 
ology,” a notice which I should like to reinforce by a 
word of comment. No utterance that I have seen in 
recent years seems to me more important for our min- 
isters. Just now in this tragic hour of reconstruction, 
when the word of the Church is more needed and will be 
more heeded than in the hour of conflict, it is supremely 
important that the Church should see its calling clear, 
and keep before its eyes the task that this time lays 
upon it. Hundreds of books set this forth, but none, 
in my judgment, so clearly, reasonably, persuasively, 
or with such passionate eloquence as does this address. 
Professor Youtz teaches at Oberlin; his denominational 
affiliation is of no concern. His every word here is such 
as the most Unitarian of us all might be proud to have 
said, high above all petty controversial issues in the- 
ology. It is the appeal of a prophet of the soul. The 
section on “The Tyranny of Externalism” would have 
obviated many of the ministerial and parochial trag- 
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edies in the recent annals of the Church, and will do 
more than any word known to the present writer to 
keep the young ministers of the present day from sim1- 
lar catastrophe. The book can be had for twenty-five 
cents, or less in quantities, from Prof. H. A. Youtz, 
Oberlin, Ohio. CLayton R. BoweEn, 


Professor New Testament Interpretation, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Dr, Eaton and Mr, Carnegie 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Mr. Schermerhorn’s very interesting letter con- 
cerning “Carnegie’s Liberalism in Religion,” there is 
one little error that, it seems to me, ought to be cor- 
rected. He says that after Mr. Carnegie’s marriage, 
in 1888, “he and his wife became parishioners of Dr. 
E. H. Chapin’s church, the Fifth Avenue Universalist.” 
The church was “The Church of the Divine Paternity” 
(Universalist), and, while Dr. Chapin was formerly its 
pastor, the man who drew Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie was 
the late Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D., not as widely 
known as his famous predecessor, but one of the finest 
and purest pastors ever known in the great metropolis, 
for whom Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie had the highest 
esteem. Frank Lincotn MASSECK. 

First UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 

SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 


Be Done with Puritanical Bareness 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

In view of the effort being made to increase the 
interest in and the membership of the Unitarian 
Church, it appears to me that an effort should be made 
to render the services of this church more attractive. 

Is it not time to discard the Puritanical bareness 
of worship which the church seems to have inherited, 
and substitute a service with some elements of beauty 
and reverence; also a service in which the congre- 
gation might share, instead of all being left to the 
minister? In some instances this is done already, 
but in too many cases it is not; and in a Unitarian 
church you do not know when to stand or when to 
sit (kneeling being unknown). For instance, it was 
my fortune this morning to attend a service to which 
I was not accustomed, which was begun by the min- 
ister and people reading responsively a few sentences. 
With the opening sentence I naturally stood up, but 
to my surprise found myself the only person standing, 
so I sat down again and listened to the responses 
and the singing of the Gloria in that position. 

I suppose it is too much to expect that the altar 
will ever be restored to the church generally, though 
I recall one instance in which this has been done 
and the cross placed above it. But why should this 
not generally be done? In every church there should 
be some central point to attract the attention, some 
symbol of devotion, instead of a mere pulpit, which is 
not a particularly beautiful or edifying thing to 
gaze at. 

Why should not the altar be restored and the cross 
placed upon it, as the reminder of the founder of 
Christianity and the emblem of self-sacrifice for which 
the Church is supposed to stand? And why should 
not a beautiful service, uplifting and reverential in 
nature, take the place of the very bare and unlovely 
one that does duty as a service in so many of the 
Unitarian churches? Raper. 

DuLutH, MInn, 
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The Liberal Spirit Speaks Plainly for 
Industrial Democracy and Church Unity 


General Conference in the Channing Centenary in Balti- 
more, animated by his spirit and wisdom, ts in re- 
markable accord in its purpose and programme 

for the new age . 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


the General Conference at Baltimore last week 

according to the need of these times. One hun- 
dred years ago Unitarians discovered- themselves in 
the theological definitions of the great sermon preached 
by William Ellery Channing; throughout the centen- 
nial anniversary exercises there was sounded with in- 
creasing cumulative emphasis the reaffirmation of 
Channing’s epochal social message. The discerning 
of the spirit of a whole denomination is sometimes 


r | ‘HE SPIRIT of the liberal faith became vocal in 


beyond the powers of any council or programme com- - 


mittee. No one who saw the printed programme at 
the beginning of the week could have foreseen that 


the great note of the convention would be the social — 


emphasis; but with an insistence that gave the im- 
pression of real power, the desire of the great body 
of delegates made itself known. 

It is in the conversations in hotel lobbies, at group 
luncheons, and in committee rooms, that any conven- 
tion speaks its mind first and most freely. In such 
places it was early evident that the great mind and 
heart of Unitarian folk is stirred by and deeply con- 
cerned with the mighty challenge of the present in- 
dustrial crisis. Men who had been serving on arbi- 
tration boards in labor disputes and men and women 
who were wondering about lesser but real questions 
of port strikes and transportation difficulties, and 
whether or not these were going to hinder their getting 
home again, added to their interest in internal church 
questions a constraining influence that “church ser- 
vice” means something for the redemption of the social 
order. , 

Another note, a closely related one, ‘was heard 
throughout the meetings. Although there was an 
occasional sectarian pronouncement, felt by some as 
a measure of denominational loyalty that lacked the 
vision of the need of church federation, it was negligi- 
ble in the chorus of voices which called for a closer affil- 
iation with other Christian churches according to the 
honored tradition of self-respect and the co-operative 
will. Not only the resolution of friendly greeting and 
Christian love to the Universalists who were to meet in 
the same place the following week, but more especially 
the utterances of the president of the Conference, Hon. 
William H. Taft, of the chairman of the council, Rev. 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, of Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van of New York, and of Dr. Henry Gow of London, 
England, exhibited the broader outlook and the will- 
ingness of Unitarians to work with other denomina- 
tions for the great common hopes of all Christian men. 

From being somewhat reluctant to recognize the 
duty of the church in the problems of social regenera- 
tion, Unitarians are now in a position to follow Chan- 


ning in making concrete application of the principle — 


of the brotherhood of man. Able men in two commit- 
tees are already at work to formulate the best thought 
of the Unitarian body, and a progressive platform may 
soon be expected, setting forth the Unitarian posi- 
tion in social matters. The report of the committee 
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on industrial _ democracy. was among the notable 


achievements of the week. If the rumor is true that 
the real reason why Unitarians have not been invited 


to join the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 


America is not because of their radical theology, but 
because of their conservative sociology, that reason 
is in process of being removed. 

It will be possible in this number of Tur Recister 
to give a report of only a part of the entire week’s 
proceedings. The story will be continued in succeed- 
ing issues in the chronological order of the Confer- 
ence. The current number will record the events of 
the first half of the Baltimore meetings. - 


Public Devotion and the Chorus Choir 


The opening of the Ministers’ Conference on Tues- 
day morning at ten o’clock found the large banquet 
hall of the Belvedere Hotel well filled with men from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. A high 
note was struck at the very outset by the earnest ad- 
dress of Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York, in 
which he inspired the men with his own developed 
spirit of private devotion. There was discussion of 
the address by Rev. Messrs. Lévitt, Day, Billings, 
Wicks, Eliot, Perkins, Allen, Dickson, Lathrop, 
Swisher, Hayward, Bulkeley, and Snow. The most 
marked effect was the spiritual tone it gave to the 
week’s proceedings. 

The correlated subject of public devotion was pre- 
sented in a very able address by Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Harvard Divinity School. He said: 

“Nothing would do so much’ for our services as to 


abolish our church quartets in favor of chorus choirs 


of our own people—as many of them, young and old, 
as will come in, and to banish nine-tenths of the an- 
thems now used, with their flowery, parlor-concert 
music, and their words which are commonly trivial 
in sentiment, absurd as poetry, or objectionable in 
theology. It is wholly fallacious to imagine that.a 
church has to spend a great deal of money to get good 
music. : 

“The high-priced choir too often is concert-minded, 
not church-minded. Now .it is our congregations 
rather than our choirs who are primarily to blame for 
that attitude, because for the last one hundred years 
they have habitually hired singers to worship God for 
them or perhaps as often to sing to them. ‘The ancient 
practice of employing hired mourners at a funeral is 
less absurd. The plain fact is that the employment 
of professional singers in church is logically indefens- 
ible. 

“Of course, the congregation should be strongly en- 
couraged to join in all the singing except the anthems. 
It is one of the paradoxes of the so-called congrega- 
tional worship that, as it is often conducted, the con- 
gregation takes less part in it than is the case in the 
liturgical services of the Episcopal Church. The service 
constantly tends to degenerate into a performance with 
minister and choir taking alternate parts, while the 
congregation, ensconced in its pews, languidly wit- 
nesses what is going on. : 

“T suppose that we shall all agree that the service 
must take the people at the level of thought and feel- 
ing with which they enter the church. They come to 
it often a little hurried: the mother with her mind on 
the children or her Sunday dinner; the man who has 
just left his forty pages of Sunday newspaper; the girl 


conscious of her new hat and dress; the old man who 
knows that for him not much of earth remains,—each 
one with his or her preoccupations, and but vaguely 
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aware of any expectation as to what the service may 
hold for him. Now the function of the service is to 
take these many minds and weld them into a common 
spirit of aspiration and prayer and praise. It must 
somehow express the deeper desires of these human 
hearts, some of which are burdened with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, while others are overflowing with 
joy and thankfulness. 

“These many hearts must be sent out again into life 
with new resolution to fight the good fight. The 
excellence of the preaching will not permanently atone 
for habitual disregard of the rest of the service, 
whereas even commonplace preaching may be redeemed 
if it is an integral part of an hour’s dignified, uplifting, 
reverent worship.” 

Professor Foote’s address was discussed by Rev. 
Messrs. Simons, Hawes, Lathrop, Speight, Auer, 
Arnold, Patterson, and Mason. A set of resolutions 
concerning a standard service for use in Unitarian 
churches was then debated and an able presentation 
was given by Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who described confirmation and christening services. 
Considerable discussion followed. A motion by Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Perkins of Seattle, Wash., was passed, “That 
a committee of five ministers with power to add to 
that number be appointed to consider the problems 
connected with the conduct of worship in our churches, 
both at the regular Sunday services and on special 
occasions, to report their recommendations at the next 
General Conference.” 


Restoring our Ministry to its Proper Proportion 


_ At the afternoon session of the ministers held in the 
same place, Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
presented the subject, “Recruiting for the Ministry.” 
Mr. Savage’s chief emphasis was on the fact that while 
Unitarians have the truth, we lack the life and vitality 
upon which mainly depends the securing of an adequate 
supply of ministers for our churches. The discussion 
was led by Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Secretary of the 
Western Conference, Chicago, Ill., who called the at- 
tention of the men to the fact that the process of restor- 
ing our ministry to its proper proportion is a long one 
—there is no short cut to an adequate supply. We 
must prepare the church for the prepared ministry. 
This can be done, first, by electrifying our denomina- 
tional organization—the desire for theological freedom 
does not make up altogether for inefficient churches. 


Secondly, we are greatly in need of a goal and a pro- 


gramme for attaining that goal. We need, moreover, 
a respectable, decent minimum salary of at least two 
thousand dollars, which should be secured not by the 
local church alone, but by an equitizing fund. The 
fourth method of securing men should be by a per- 
manent. personal committee. Sixty per cent. of those 
who enter our ministry from other denominations, 
leave it. The principle to be maintained is not the 
survival of the fittest, but the selection of the prom- 
ising. 

In discussing Mr. Reese’s address, Rev. Earl ©. 
Davis of Lancaster, Pa., pointed out that William 
Ellery Channing a century ago was well aware of the 
needs of the liberal ministry. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot insisted that the economic 
side is not a deterrent to young men contemplating 
the ministry. A fund is needed, however, for increas- 
ing ministers’ salaries. The proper method should be 
not an equitizing fund, but a fund from which there 
should be given toward the minister’s salary a dollar 
for every dollar increase by the local church. Dr. 


. 
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Eliot moved that the chair appoint a committee of three 
to meet the committee of the proposed United Drive 
for a Unitarian Forward Movement and present to 
them the request that $250,000 be raised for increasing 
ministers’ salaries. The motion, which was seconded by 
Rey. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., was passed. The 
project was thoroughly discussed by fifteen other min- 
isters, the general opinion of whom seemed to be that, 
while the salary figures largely in hindering young men 
from entering the ministry, there are other and equally 
large obstacles. 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia urged the 
raising of $25,000 to pay the expenses of one hundred 
ministers at the Harvard Summer School, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed: Rev. Charles T. 
Billings of Belmont, Mass., Rev. Dr. J. P. MacCarthy 
of Waltham, Mass., and Rev. Mr. Griffin. 


Dr. Gow’s Remarkable Sermon 


On Tuesday evening a public service in formal cele- 
bration of the Channing Centenary was held in the 
worshipful and majestic First Unitarian Church. The 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes of Philadelphia. The large temple was filled 
to its utmost capacity when Rey. Henry Gow, D.D., of 
London, England, preached the conference sermon. It 
was a happy thought of the committee which led them 
to invite an English Unitarian preacher, and the choice 
was justified. The sermon was a remarkable one. 
Dr. Gow is pleasing in personality, forceful and noble 
in the pulpit, unusual in phrasing and literary apti- 
tude, and with a prophet’s strong and gentle voice. 

His sermon was like the building in which it was 
given, four-square, solid, majestic, and satisfying. He 
pointed out in a most effective way that Channing was 
not controversial. He called for a reaffirming of Chan- 
ning’s three great principles of peace, social justice, 
and idealism. Dr. Gow began his sermon by saying :— 

“The force and appeal of the Baltimore sermon con- 
sisted in the fact that it was written not by a lover 
of controversy, but by a lover of peace—by a man who 
wished to vindicate the rights of liberty and wished to 
make all men feel that they are children of one Father, 
The most effective soldier is the man whose ideal is 
peace. The nation which seeks peace and pursues it is 
the nation which in the long run will win the victory 
in war if the hideous necessity is forced upon it. 

“To long for peace, to believe in peace, is, when once 
endured, to have the greatest power in war. We must 
banish once for all from our catalogue of maxims the 
time-worn fallacy that if you wish for peace you must 
make ready for war. We have seen what that maxim 
meant in Kurope with its constantly increasing arma- 
ments, charged like thunder-clouds with more and 
more electricity, until the inevitable storm arrived. 
To prepare for war is not to avert war, but to invite 
it. To prepare for war is to perpetuate it: to treat it 
as in the natural course of things, and in the long run 
to believe in war, is to fail in war, as the Germans have 
failed. 

“Paradoxical as it sounds, I believe the greatest 
promise for victory in a righteous war is the love of 
peace. If you would succeed in war, prepare for peace. 
I do not mean by peace mere softness and sentimen- 
tality. I mean a virile purpose, a clear thing, a noble 
energy, a confident idealism working for justice and 
liberty and mutual understanding between classes. 

“J mean by a peaceful nation a nation which feels 
the bonds of brotherhood and the responsibility of 
work. The more there is of such peaceful ideals in a 
nation, the greater will be its power in war if it is 
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called to fight. Real religion does not make men help- 
less in the rough hard ways of the world. It makes 
them strong, patient, resourceful. 

“The great strength for controversy or conflict, 
whether intellectual, moral, or political, depends on 
and springs out of love of peace and unity, a fine 
idealism, a love of liberty, and a deep reverence for 
humanity. That was the strength of Dr. Channing’s 
Baltimore sermon. 

“There is a subtle idealism at work, even in the 
wildest and most materialistic demands of men at the 
present day. Behind them all there is a feeling that 
“we are not going back to the condition of things before 
the war. We want something better and more just. 

“The old relations between labor and capital are 
unendurable. They must and shall be changed. I 
believe that Dr. Channing to-day would call to our 
ministers and churches to take part in this noble war- 
fare for a more just and free and well-ordered society. 
He would ask of us hard thinking and careful study 
about social questions without yielding to the in- 
creasing clamors of a crowd. He would rebuke ill- 
gotten gain and would refuse to receive its gifts, and he 
would dare to withstand the claims of the populace 
when he felt their demands were wrong. 

“A religious idealist is not a mere dreamer, an in- 
effective angel, talking in the air. He is a man who 
knows that the things which he tells are best, most 
beautiful, most just and right—and not merely good 
but unattainable. He feels that God wills more and 
better for us than we can ask or think. For the ideal- 
ist nothing is too good to be true, no hopes are too 
high, no. vision too beautiful. The best that is in us 
is a prophecy of what shall be. Around and beneath 
us always are the everlasting arms. In His will is 
our peace, and in His love our joy and confidence.” 


Mr. Taft Inspires Faith and Action - 


Following Dr. Gow’s sermon, a memorial tablet was 
dedicated, marking the anniversary -of Channing’s 
sermon in the Baltimore church in 1819, at the ordi- 
nation service of Rev. Jared Sparks. The tablet is 
the gift of members of the.Unitarian Laymen’s League 
through the Unitarian General Conference, and was 
presented by Miss Mary Channing Wister of Phila- 
delphia, the great-great-granddaughter of Dr. Chan- 
ning. Miss Wister made a most pleasing impression. 
Her address was short, but very well conceived and 
admirably delivered. Tue Recister will publish a 
photograph of the tablet, with its chaste and elevated 
inscription. 

There was also dedicated a tablet in memory of Rev. 
Jared Sparks. This was the gift of Prof. Jared Sparks 
Moore of Cleveland, Ohio, grandson of Rev. Jared 
Sparks. The address of acceptance of the tablet was 
made by Mr. Thomas C. Corner, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore. 

The music of the evening was inspiring in every way, 
for not only were the numbers by the choir and organ- 
ist well chosen and rendered with spirit, but the hymns 
by the vast congregation were sung with great volume 
and deep feeling. 


On Wednesday morning in Albaugh’s Lyceum Thea- — 


tre, after the morning prayers conducted by Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Lowell, Mass., the Conference was opened 
formally by its president, former President of the 


United States, William H. Taft. Mr. Taft is always an 


admirable presiding officer, and acted not only in that 


capacity, but delivered a very timely and thoughtful — 
address, in which he eulogized Channing and skil- | 
fully connected the historical occasion with the great 
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-the highest ideals. 
_ through a course of action and reaction. 


questions of the day. He said: “We gather again for 
an annual meeting and conference and for that com- 
munion between us in which we renew our pledges of 
a common faith and in an active, real conviction of 
the Fatherhood of God—and the brotherhood of man. 

“We believe in a liberal religion.. We believe in 
the freedom of thought that does not hamper or nar- 


‘row. We welcome the influence of all religion which 


looks up to an infinite Father as the author of all, 
of infinite love and infinit® justice. We do not seek 


. to unseat the exalting faith of others, but we would 


stir to unite with us those who, rejecting other faiths, 
are tempted to put aside religion and religious inspira- 
tions as something in which they cannot share. 

“This meeting in Baltimore is peculiarly an affec- 
tionate association with the patron saint of Unitarian- 
ism, William Ellery Channing. It was here, one hun- 
dred years ago, that he delivered that wonderful ser- 
mon of his on Unitarian Christianity. For those who 
would exclude Unitarians in following Channing from 
the name and rank of Christians, I commend the read- 
ing of that sermon on ‘Unitarianism Most Favorable to 
Piety’ and, indeed, of all his sermons, for there is not 
one of them out of which does not shine his love of 
Christ, his love of Christian doctrine as he understood 
Christ to preach it, and his union with Christ in the 
worship and love of the Father. 

“Tf there ever was a Christian, if there ever was one 
who manifested the spirit of Christ on earth, it was 
William Ellery Channing. In his advocacy of peace, 
he pointed to the necessity for a union of the nations 
in the settlement of controversies in some other way 
than by war. Does any one here suppose that were 
he living to-day he would not lend that matchless elo- 
quence, that clarity of style, that force of expression, 
that religious enthusiasm to the cause of the League 
of Nations? Can any one believe that he would fail, 
American patriot as he was, Christian as he was, to 
recognize the obligation of our country to the world, 
to help the world by such an instrumentality as the 
League, to save itself from future wars and from the 
chaos and cruel conditions of another thirty years’ 
war? He lived himself at a time when people looked 
forward to a change in social relations, and he wel- 
comed it. It was out of this that grew his discourses 
on the elevation of the laboring classes and his de- 
mands of the wealthy and the employer that they 
should put themselves on a level with the workingman, 
not look down on him and grant him doles, but treat 
him on an equality, recognize his rights, and encour- 
age his aspirations to better things. 

“We find many of our own leaders appealing to the 
radical prejudices and to the selfishness of our people, 
and to the policy of the avoidance of all further ma- 
terial sacrifice. We find that the quickening of the 
religious spirit that gave so much hope to the minis 
ters of religion has ceased to be apparent, and we are 
back again in the old region of the ‘doldrums,’ where 
progress to better things seems as slow as it was before 
the war. : 

“Should we be discouraged by this? No. It is the 
frailty of human nature. It is to be found in its 
inability to maintain for long periods its adherence to 
Real progress in the world is 
This reac- 
tion will be succeeded again by an onward and upward 
movement, and we shall find the world better because 
of its sacrifices and the lessons they taught. We shall 
not make the same progress that we hoped for, but 
we shall step up and on. It is the duty of all those 


_ whose disappointment in the present stage of affairs 
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is great to buckle on their armor and to push toward 
better things, to take their places in the ranks of 
those who would stir the religious spirit of the com- 
munity and who would preach as part of their lives 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
and the willingness to sacrifice in order to promote : 
these great principles of Unitarian Christianity. Let 
us hope that this annual meeting will rouse the Uni- 
tarians of the country to a rededication of themselves 
to the faith which Channing preached and to living 
the life which Channing lived.” 
(To be continued) 


The Downfall of Bruin 


A true story of a mother bear's quest for food among the 
frozen hills 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


AR UP ON THE RUGGED side of Tug Mountain 
the old she-bear lay snug and warm in her rocky 
lair. Snuggled up. to her huge bulk were two 

tiny creatures about the size of kittens. They were 
the she-bear’s cubs, and, in their mother’s doting eyes, 
the most beautiful creatures in all the world. Just 
now they were nursing with soft, nuzzling noises, and 
occasional tiny little grunts of intensest satisfaction. 
The mother lay at ease, her body relaxed, her head 
turned toward her hungry little ones, her eyes alight 
with tender affection. 

The previous summer had been a fat one for all 
the furred and feathered creatures of the wilderness. 
Nature had filled her cornucopia to overflowing and 
had hung it where all might eat their fill. The Race 
Ground to the west of Tug Mountain had borne a 
crop of blueberries and raspberries that the oldest 
woodsman declared to be a record-breaker. The beeches 
had dropped their three-cornered nuts in such pro- 
fusion that the floor of the forest, in places, was cov- 
ered with the rich food. The old she-bear had feasted 
full upon berries and nuts, so that when overtaken 
by the winter drowsiness, her ribs were encased in 
thick layers of warm, sustaining fat. Abandoning her 
mate, with whom she had kept up a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance, she sought the lofty solitude of 
old Tug. She knew exactly where to go. Clambering 
up over the ledges, she at Jength came out on a rocky 
shelf projecting abruptly far out over the face of the 
mountain. At its back rose a frowning precipice, steep 
and forbidding. Indeed, the position formed a natural 
citadel, its only possible approach being the narrow 
path by which the bear had come. 

Pausing not an instant to admire the glory of sombre 
forest and swelling mountains spread before her in 
wondrous panorama, the bear went straight to the 
base of the cliff at the rear and began pawing over 
the dead leaves that had lodged there. Her brain was 
heavy with drowsiness. The heredity that was in her 
was calling her to her long winter sleep. Presently 
she uncovered the entrance to a cave. Pushing her 
way in and downward, she squeezed through a tortu- 
ous passage that seemed strangely narrow and low. 
The fact was, the bear was bigger and heavier with 
fat than ever before, and her body had unwonted 
difficulty in passing. After descending some fifteen 
feet, the passage began to slope upward and presently 
terminated in a roomy den. In one corner lay a heap 
of dried leaves, the remains of her last winter’s bed. 
Sniffing inquiringly at them, she ascertained that a 
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lynx had used the den in her summer absence; but 
‘the scent was cold and she turned indifferently away. 
Well she knew that no living lynx would dare dispute, 
for a moment, her supremacy. After exploring mi- 
nutely every remote nook and corner of the den, and 
satisfying herself that no small beast or insect was 
within to get into her ears.or annoy her with its in- 
quisitive attentions, she shuffled over to the bed of 
leaves in the corner. The slumber-call had now be- 
come so insistent that it could no longer be resisted. 
Curling herself into a huge, furry ball, her head tucked 
beneath her fore-legs, she sank gradually through the 
stages of deep, dreamless sleep to that of suspended 
animation. Presently, the winds drifted the entrance 
full of leaves and the snows came and sealed the 
opening. Outside, the Frost King reigned supreme. 
About the beetling crag the storms shrieked and 
howled. But the old she-bear, deep in her rocky lair, 
slowly drawing upon her accumulated store of summer 
fat, knew nothing of it all. Mother Nature was caring 
for her own. 


The Old Bear leaves her Winter Quarters 


In January the cubs had .come,—tiny, furry balls, 
blind and helpless, incredibly small when measured 
beside the massive bulk of their adoring parent. 
Guided by that instinct that is nature’s first law, they 
had promptly sought and found the food supply, and 
had ever since been drawing freely upon its abundance. 
Up to the birth of the cubs, the she-bear had retained 
most of the thick layers of fat that encased her body. 
Very slowly did she draw upon it as she lay dormant, 
dead to the world. But now all was changed. She 
must produce milk in abundant measure. Rapidly the 
reservoir of fat shrunk until nearly exhausted. Then 
the mother knew that it was high time to bestir herself. 
Her sides had fallen in. The hunger pinch was gnaw- 
ing at her vitals. And there were the cubs. Their 
insistent needs must be met. Food must be had, and 
at once, if her life and theirs were to be preserved. 

Creeping along the passage, no longer a close fit 
for her shrunken frame, she scraped aside the leaves 
and gazed out over the far reaches of the Machias 
and the immense forest. All was silent, except for 
the sullen roar of the swollen river as it came wafted 
up from the angry rapids. The snow had largely van- 
ished, except for scattered patches lingering in places 
unexposed to the sun’s warm rays. For but a moment 
she stood on the brink of the ledge, a huge, lonely fig- 
ure silhouetted against the sapphire sky. Then, with 
lumbering, shuffling tread, but at remarkable speed, 
she shambled down the face of the declivity to search 
for the food that meant life to her and her little ones. 

Now it chanced that the previous spring two broth- 
ers, Eben and Hiram Bacon, had come: from Bangor 
over the “Air Line” trail, driving their little herd of 

cattle. before them, seeking a place to settle and carve 
a home in the wilderness. Here, on the Machias, the 
venturesome young pioneers had found a great meadow, 
where scores of tons of- natural hay were to be had 
for the cutting. This fact, and the beauty of the 
place, determined them to here make their new home. 
For a small sum they had bought two hundred acres 
of land and had begun to clear off the forest from 
that portion that sloped gently to the river. A log 
house had been erected, the ends nicely dovetailed, 
the cracks chinked with moss and clay, and the roof 
covered with split cedar “shakes.” A. hovel for the 
cattle had been run up and a log pen beside it for 
the pig they had brought from the settlement. Every- 
thing was very crude, but thoroughly comfortable. 
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The pig had multiplied herself by ten, and now the 
lively little pink and white fellows were growing fast. 
Several of the cows had calved. Eben and Hiram 
Bacon, as they surveyed their new domain from their 


cabin door, —the clearing sloping to the river; Old Tug 


rising beautiful beyond,—had good reason to feel 
satisfied with the result. of their.year’s labor. 
the money derived from the sale of the pigs, they could 
buy the agricultural implements necessary to till the 
soil and gather the seas8n’s crops. That night they 


went to bed profoundly satisfied with themselves and. 


with the world. Things were coming their way. 
Throughout the day the bear had sought diligently 
for food. But the ground was still frozen, and she 
could not dig the roots her appetite craved. The rab- 
bits kept carefully out of her way. There was no bee 
tree to be rifled of its sweet store. A few ants clawed 
from a decayed log served only to accentuate the hun- 
ger pangs. So she wandered through the forest until 
she struck the trail leading to the clearing. Crossing 


the bridge over the rapids, she came out on the edge 


of the little opening in the forest, stump-dotted, with 
the lonely cabin in the midst. The wind, blowing di- 


rectly from the cabin, brought to her sensitive, moist — 


nose the scent of man. The hair rose angrily along 
her back, yet she had no intention of trying conclu- 
sions with the men animals, plantigrade creatures like 
herself. But the same breeze brought another smell, 
strong, delicious, young pig. The she- 
bear had never before smelled pig, but she needed no 
experience to tell her that the source of that smell 
was good to eat. She decided to investigate, but not 
just yet. She would wait until dark, when she could. 
work unseen. Bruin seldom seeks an open encounter 
with man. She saw the brothers come out and gaze 
over the river and up the rugged slope of the moun- 
tain. She heard their voices as they uttered their 
satisfaction and planned the next day’s work. There 
was something daunting in their masterful bearing. 
So she crouched silent, unseen, and, waited for the 
dark. Then the door was closed, darkness descended, 
Silence, deep and pro- 


found, enveloped the scene. 
The First Taste of Fresh Pork 


Then the old she-bear bestirred herself. Creeping 


cautiously forth, she shuffled silently toward the pen 


where the pigs were confined. Within, she could hear 
the old sow loudly snoring. Hungrily the bear sniffed 
up the rich odor of fresh pork. Eagerly she tried the 
door. Under the pressure of her great shoulder it 
yielded, falling inward with a crash of splintering 
wood. Climbing over the low partition, she seized 
one of the squealing porkers, and, despite the mother’s 
heartrending cries, made off in the darkness. Nor 
did she stop until she had reached the base of the 
cliff where her lair was located. . There she made a 
satisfying meal, the first in many months. She felt 
the warm blood coursing strongly once more through 
her body, and when she crept to her little ones and 


they welcomed her with whimpering cries of hungry — 
impatience, she was prepared to give them, in full 


measure, that sustaining fluid which their increasing — 
lives insistently demanded. 


When, the following morning, the sean brother 58 
discovered the theft, their wrath was great, their vows — % 
of vengeance loud and deep. They realized that the — 
marauder must be destroyed, for she would not quit, 


once having tasted fresh pork, so long as a single pi 
remained. <A great steel bear trap was set and place 


Pk 


directly inside the door, where Bruin would goes y 


ae 
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aw as she stepped over the sill. The door 


n of success. . 
: expected, the bear came again that night. The 
- mother anxiety, however, had made her doubly watch- 
ful. She noted the trap, and stepping carefully over 
_ it, seized another pig and successfully made off with 
; The Bacon brothers, listening, and hearing the 
iproar, rushed out, guns in hand, but Bruin had gone. 
The situation was becoming serious. Something must 
e done, or they would be able to procure no agri- 
cultural implements as they had hoped and planned. 
Ah! They had it. They would rig a deadfall. That 
would certainly do the business. So, with infinite 
labor, a great log was suspended above the doorway, 
and a stick so placed that no creature could enter the 
door without springing the trigger and loosing the 
log, to come crashing down to crush out the life of the 
thief. The trap, however, had made the bear sus- 
picious. That night she again appeared; but she noted 
_ the unusual appearance of the doorway, the suspended 
log and the trigger arrangement. She would take no 
chances. Passing around the pen, she dug with her 
long, curving claws until she obtained a firm hold, 
then wrenched aside the logs, entered, seized another 
shrieking victim, and departed in triumph. 

And now the young settlers were reduced almost to 
despair. To attack the bear with flintlock guns on a 
~~ ~-moonless night was a doubtful hazard. But they re- 
solved to do it that very night. Their blood was up. 
‘They could not allow all their hopes to go glimmering. 
_--—-—-—sC Besides, the bear must be destroyed, else nothing about 

the place would henceforth be safe. So they care- 
fully loaded their guns and prepared for the fray. 
___ Eben was a resourceful fellow. All day he went about 
i absorbed in deep thought. Hiram noticed his abstrac- 
_ tion but could get little from him. Along in the after- 
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-. noon Eben suddenly slapped his thigh a resounding . 


blow and fairly shouted “Eureka!” He had thought 
__of a new plan which he unfolded to the wondering 
and incredulous Hiram. However, they resolved to 
try it. A quantity of iron spikes were sharpened to 
needle points on the grindstone, and these driven in 
a circle into an empty molasses cask, the points all 
converging within, like a “catch-alive” mouse-trap. Mo- 
lasses was then poured into the bottom, and the trap 
was ready. : 
hat night the she-bear arrived on schedule time. 


new object and therefore to be avoided. The previous 
ay: — night’s damage had been repaired. But she knew it 
~ would not be difficult for her huge muscles to force 
-. an entrance. She was about to wrench away the logs 
when a scent was brought to her nostrils that made 

her forget all about the delights of fresh pork. There 
was sweet-eating about, and close at hand. Her nose 
her straight to the innocent-looking cask. Her 
tinct, sharpened by maternal solicitude, bade her 

beware. But: what bear was ever able to withstand 

the lure of honey or molasses? It was not in ursine 
re to draw back. Eagerly she poked her head 
e cask, crowded it in past the sharp spikes, 
ily lapped the molasses to the last drop of 
ess. Then she essayed to withdraw, that 
ceed with the main business of her visit. 


agey skin and held her fast. She 

Frantically she tore at the cask 
ws. Desperately she shook her 
y she growled, rolling over and 
She could not rid 
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She noted the deadfall, still in place, and the cask, a — 


‘training of the Coast Artillery soldier. 


vould not come out. The spikes caught 
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herself of the hateful thing. The young pioneers, hear- 
ing the racket, rushed out with loaded guns. The bear 
was helpless, and soon lay lifeless, with a great, gaping 
hole blown through her body. Her marauding days 
were over. Us : 
Meanwhile, in a roomy cave far up on the face of 
Tug Mountain, two well-nourished bear cubs wait im- 
patiently for their mother’s return. All through the 
night they wait. Never before has she failed them. 
They cannot understand it. The day passes, and still 
no mother, with the comforting nourishment. Yet they 
are helpless. They can do nothing but whimper and 
cry. Several days pass. The cubs fall into a dull 
torpor and finally the spark of life flickers out. That 
summer, when the lynx again visits the lair, he finds 
two little heaps of bones and fur. These he scratches 
indifferently aside and takes temporary possession. 
Down in the valley, at the clearing, where a huge bear 
skin nailed upon the side of their cabin arrests the 
attention of the passer-by, the young pioneers till the 
soil and raise a bountiful crop, aided by. the tools they 
purchase with the proceeds of their pig sales. And 
upon it all—the towering mountain, the precipitous 
crag, the rushing river, the lonely cabin, the stump- 
dotted clearing—the inscrutable sun looks down as he 
has looked down on life’s tragedies for ages, and as he 
will look down upon life’s drama for ages to come. 


Vocational Training in the Army 


How to make it practicable and thus legitimately attract 
recruits and keep faith with them 


‘LIEUT-COL. W. W. ROSE, U.S.A. 


The proper attitude for this country on military training 
is well expressed, in our opinion, by the author of the 
following article. The subject, it is true, is apart from 
the direct questions of how large and what kind of army 
we shall have, and yet it so thoroughly emphasizes the 
needs and welfare of the individual soldier and his future 
that no one can doubt its radically democratic and non- 
militaristic implications. Colonel Rose has spent nearly 

' twenty years in the Regular Army. His experience has 
been widely varied in many places. He was one of the first 
Plattsburg instructors. His recommendations will be as 
gratifying as surprising to the average civilian,. who has 
the persistent notion that your West Pointer is a mili- 
tarist. At present it seems quite the other way, for are 
not some of our statesmen talking about an enormous stand- 
ing army? In due time the people will let Congress know 
what they want in respect of both training and an army. 
The article of Colonel Rose deserves immediate interest for 
the time that is coming—Tue Eprror. 


OME YEARS BEFORE the outbreak of the Great 

War, Maj.-Gen. E. M. Weaver, then Chief of Coast 

- Artillery of the American Army, propounded the 
idea of introducing vocational instruction into the 
The object 
was a dual one: first, the attraction of ambitious. re- 
cruits whose early lack of opportunity had proved a 
handicap in life’s race; and second, a recognition of 
the fact that modern war would bring into play not 
only the military arts, but demand the best co-ordi- 
nation and execution of practically every known hu- 
man employment. 

The directions to carry out vocational training were 
incorporated in the Annual Instruction Order to the 
Coast Artillery Corps, and read as follows :— 

“He [the coast defence commander] will encourage 
enlisted men to pursue courses in vocational training 
and will utilize to the fullest extent qualified officers 
and enlisted men as directors and instructors of such 
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vocational training courses as the facilities of his 
coast defence command will permit. 

“The following list of courses is given as suggestive 
only and it is not intended to exclude other courses 
which the coast defence commander may desire: 
Courses for carpenters, painters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
plasterers, bakers, cooks, firemen, electricians, tele- 
phone operators, telegraph operators (radio and wire), 
engineers (gas, steam, and oil engines), machinists, 
book-keepers, stenographers, typewriters, ‘surveyors, 
printers, musicians, chauffeurs, gardeners, teamsters, 
blacksmiths, and farmers.” 

The scheme failed of practical result, but present- 
day discussion of universal military training has again 
brought forward vocational training, and a considera- 
tion of its practicability is not untimely. The Secre- 
tary of War has already declared his desire to make 
the army a part of the educational system of the coun- 
try. Orders have been issued to institute courses at 
the various camps and posts in co-operation with the 
welfare societies. Entirely aside from any military 
benefit to the country, there can be no question that a 
year of regular hours, outdoor exercise, sanitary con- 
ditions of life, and wholesome food coupled with sound 
vocational instruction undergone at the formative stage 
of the young man’s career would be of inestimable 
economic value to our country and yield dividends in 
increased production, prosperity, and right thinking 
among our citizens that would pay for its cost many 
times over. 

It has been previously stated that the pre-war ex- 
periment of the Coast Artillery Corps along these 
lines was a failure. An examination of the causes 
of this failure will throw light upon the future possi- 
bility of a successful organization. We will take these 
causes up separately. 


To Increase Ambition and Self-Respect 


First, character of students. The enlisted personnel 
of the old Regular Army was recruited largely from 
the following classes of men: Youngsters attracted by 
the uniform and in search of travel and adventure, 
men out of a job who have become hungry and dis- 
couraged in search of employment, men who have 
gotten into trouble at home and enlist to disappear, 
and the flotsam and jetsam of society who have no 
home and enlist in the autumn with the firm intention 
of deserting when warm weather comes again. This 
last class are known as “snow birds” and in great 
measure comprise the personnel of the guard-houses. 
Few of the recruits have had any educational advan- 
tages beyond a yery elementary public-school course. 
The vocational system was not sufficiently successful 
nor widely advertised enough to have any appreciable 
effect upon enlistment. An examination of the enumer- 
ated classes of men will show the most casual observer 
that the main work of an energetic commander was 
to raise the ambition and self-respect of an aimless 
class of men and develop from among them the val- 
uable material from which the enlisted. specialists 
such as master electricians, engineers, sergeants-major, 
etc., sprang. It was hard sledding filled with disap- 
pointment, but the few successes justified the effort 
and gave the combined reward of teaching and soldier: 
ing to the energetic officer. 

To the ignorant man the offer of an education means 
in some vague way a concrete object that the donor 
will present to him and which he will assimilate with 
little or no effort. This fact is borne out: by the high 
percentage of men enrolling for correspondence schools 
who fail to complete their courses and by the experi- 
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ence of all officers who have personally attempted vo- 
cational instruction of soldiers of the old army. The 
realization that steady hard work under a long period 
of instruction is unavoidable discourages the student, 
and it is there that the instructor has his hardest 
work—to awaken: and bolster up the man’s initiative, 
interest, and ambition. 

In promising vocational training to men inducted 
into the army for three months to a year it should 
not be forgotten that proficiency in the many trades 
and professions listed has involved from one to ten 
years of concentrated effort by young students under 
competent trained teachers in our schools and uni- 
versities. ; 

However, in a non-professional army selected by lot 
from all walks of the Nation’s life the personnel will 
average much higher than that of the old professional 
army, and progress in already chosen courses or a good 
start in new fields will be entirely practicable. The 
handicap of age will be entirely eliminated and lack of 
ambition will also be absent in great measure. 


Red Tape as a Present Hindrance 


Second, material available. In the first effort at 
vocational training under the order quoted heretofore 
there were absolutely no funds. available to purchase 
raw material or text-books wherewith to work. The 


expenditures of a peace-time army are all governed by | 


a most rigid system of checks and balances. Every 
class of expenditure is specifically authorized and ap- 
propriated for by Congress in the annual-Army Ap- 
propriation Bill. This bill is based upon the data 
collected by the various bureaus and submitted by them 
to the military committee of the House. The commit- 
tee cull it over and decide what they will allow. In 
the interests of economy this allowance is always con- 
siderably less than the amount asked for. When the 
bill is passed the sums become available, but only for 
the purpose stated. It is unlawful to use money ap- 


sropriated for one purpose, such as “road repair,” for . 
i ) ; 


another purpose, such as “electric lighting.” The per- 
son ordering it would be held pecuniarily responsible. 
All expenditures are reported and checked, first by 
the military auditors, then by the Auditor for the 
War Department, and finally for legality is decided 
upon by the Comptroller: of the Treasury. This system 
accounts for most of the “red tape” of the War De- 
partment found so objectionable by our fellow-citizens 


when they don uniform; and yet, oddly enough, it is - 


required by them through their representatives in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

To illustrate the effect of “red tape” on vocational 
training let us take a subject at random—say the 
training of machinists. At most coast defences there 
is a well-equipped ordnance machine-shop which might 
prove an excellent mechanical laboratory, one might 
think. But on examination we find it is maintained 
from an appropriation for upkeep of armament and 
that the machinist’s time, the power expended, and 
all material are charged specifically against the job 
and battery involved. Any unauthorized work would 
be a personal charge against the officer ordering it. 
Were students’ costs added in on repair jobs we should 
soon have a congressional committee investigating the 
enormous cost as compared with civilian contracts of 
like nature. Our appropriations also would be ex- 
hausted long before the end of the fiscal year and fail 
to meet the actual needs by. a wide margin. The same 
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manding officer in a predicament similar to the dean 


of a medical school who would gather his class together . 


in a bare room and say, “Let us practice medicine.” 


Therefore the best instruction that could be provided 


to the embryonic painter, machinist, or carpenter was 
to permit him to follow those post functionaries about 
from day to day and observe their movements. The 
result was not exactly a blessing for the students by 
the unwilling instructor in whose way they got, and 
the students’ natural discouragement. This phase is 
actually in operation to-day in every army post in the 
country. Were it a successful method of instruction 
it would doubtless have been adopted long ago by our 
various trade schools. 

The remedy can only be found in Congressional rec- 
ognition of vocational training as an established factor 


of military routine and adequate financial appropria- 


tion therefor. Bricks cannot be made without straw. 
Economy of effort and expenditure could be arranged 
by establishing the school equipment necessary for a 
particular subject at a particular post, assigning the 
less popular branches to the smaller posts and having 
the larger ones take care of the subjects in greatest 
demand.- 


Trade Instructors among Enlisted Personnel 


Third, instructers. The order providing for voca- 
tional training required the commanding officer to 


“utilize to the fullest extent qualified officers and en- 


listed men as directors and instructors of such voca- 
tional training courses as the facilities of his coast 
defence command will permit.” 

Let us take the officers first. All of them have had 


a college training or its equivalent in order to secure ” 


a commission, hence their educational qualifications 
are adequate for such subjects as “the three R’s,” elec- 
tricity, surveying, and engineering; but where manual 
trades are concerned we find a woful lack of material, 
and the officer must assume the hazy roll of “director” 
of a subject in which he is a novice. The writer is 
an enthusiastic advocate of training, but does not be- 
lieve he would value a student of painting graduated 
from his instruction. One experience in trying to 
paint the woodwork of a room in his quarters gave him 
a healthy respect for the professional yielder of the 
brush and paint-pot. 

It is thus seen that. trade instructors must be sought 
among the enlisted personnel. Contrary to general 
belief, the enlisted personnel of ‘the peace army is not 
overflowing with experienced capable men from the 
arts and trades. When you pay thirty dollars a month 
for a man you get a thirty-dollar man in spite of every- 
thing you may want or believe. Hence our post quar- 
termasters spend their lives in fruitless search amongst 
the enlisted personnel for painters, plumbers, and car- 
penters. An occasional man having a smattering of 
such knowledge is found, but he is never, I may safely 
say, a qualified instructor. When a hod-carrier in gov- 
ernment employ receives more than a college-graduate 
second lieutenant you do not find him rushing to the 
colors for thirty dollars a month. . 

Another phase of the question is that the legitimate 
work of the average officer was sufficient to fill his 
‘entire time, and the added vocational training was 
regarded by him as a side line and experiment with 
which he was largely out of sympathy. The system 
must be given a recognized standing as part of the 


+ as _day’s work and the results accomplished count on the 
___ officer’s record. Adequately paid non-commissioned 
trade instructors must be added to our personnel at 
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the stations maintaining the schools for the trades in- — 
volved. . 

We must not get away from the fact that the country 
primarily maintains an army for the purposes of pro- 
tecting its citizens from foreign aggression and up- 
holding the country’s laws. Were the vocational- 
training zealot permitted to be carried away by his 
enthusiasm he might turn out a splendid set of farmers, 
brick-masons, and carpenters at the end of the training 
system and then in case of emergency look hopelessly 
for soldiers to support the state. Men taught car- 
pentry to the exclusion of all else are no more likely . 
to be efficient soldiers than mere soldiers are found 
to be carpenters. However, except during the com- 
paratively short manceuvre period, purely military du- 
ties do not take the entire day. In fact, were they 
permitted to do so the command would soon become 
stale. It is entirely feasible to have a certain portion 
of the day assigned to school and the remainder to 
outdoor military instruction to the mutual benefit of 
the two ends sought. The mind, tired by a morning’s 
academic work, will be refreshed by the afternoon drill 
in the open air and a short setting-up drill in the mid- 
dle of the academic morning. To those men showing 
most aptitude in the various trades their application 
to war may be shown and a classified directory kept 
of them on their return to civil life in order that their 
services may be available at once in time of war. 
Should such a system be pursued we should not be 
again treated to the painful experience of a lawyer 
in charge of motor transport and a dentist commanding 
a gunboat, as has been seen in the past. 

Under a republican form of government such as our 
own the wishes of our entire population should be con- 
sulted concerning any great public institution like the 
national army. ‘Trade-unions were originally insti- 
tuted not only for the wage protection of the laboring- 
man, but membership in them was dependent upon a 
certain amount of qualification in the trade involved. 
The annual graduation of trained workmen from a 
government institution would in a few years have an 
appreciable effect upon labor, and their wishes and 
views should be consulted in the matter. Otherwise 
we might be faced with the dilemma of turning out 
our youths to meet hostility from the very men with 
whom we had trained them to become associated. The 
formation of a military-trade caste would, before it 
was realized, become a catastrophe. It is believed, 
however, that labor would welcome trained apprentices 
to its ranks, and the graduated citizen’s knowledge 
of the army would help that institution, and the con- 
stant contact of our upgrowing sons with the army 
would keep our people in touch with it and insure its 
being what is desired, instead of an object of suspicion. 


Are the People Willing to Pay for it? 


To sum up: There is nothing in the past failure of 
vocational training to warrant its being stamped as 
an impossibility. Appropriations for books, tools, and 
raw material, the provision for professional trade in- 
structors, and a proper recognition of its military 
status will unquestionably spell success and prove an 
economic asset to the country. It only remains to be 
seen if the people really desire it and are willing to 
pay for it. Under its present status of pretended 
result it is at best a farce, and the disappointment 
of the recruit lured to the colors by promise of an 
education which can only be obtained at certain 
equipped schools, such as the Coast Artillery School, 
is bound to reflect on our military service and bring 
accusations of breach of faith and false pretence. 
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For the Fireplace 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


All eare forgot, let Love abide 
With Peace and Joy this hearth beside. 
EEE 
Home staying or Home coming, 
Or stranger, young or old, 
Meet gladly here 
For Love and Cheer, 
Each welcome to the fold. 
eR 
Love. is a flower to each heart dear: 
O may it root and blossom here. 
Then shall this hearthstone ever know 
Contentment with its fireside glow. 


Hallowe’en Returns 


ROSE BROOKS 


About a week before Hallowe’en there 


- was a frost, and Farmer Hill sent out all 
his big farm wagons next day to gather 
in great loads of squashes and yellow 
pumpkins that had turned from green to 
gold in the long weeks of summer sun- 
shine. As usual, many small pumpkins 
unfit for market were left in the hillside 
field, free to the neighborhood boys or to 
whomsoever wished to gather them. 

The boys and girls in David Martin’s 
neighborhood were gathered on David's 
back porch, and as they watched the great 
yellow loads slowly driven barnwards, 
David recalled,— 

“We had a fine Hallowe’en party last 
year at Mrs. Marsh’s, didn’t we?” 

“And we hadn’t ever seen them before,” 
added Betty, reminiscently. “But we 
know Allan just as well now as we know 
anybody, even if we haven’t seen him 
once since!” 

“Think of all the letters he writes us,” 
said Jack. “I wonder when he will get 
home? Most of the soldiers have been 
home a long time.” 

“Mrs. Marsh asked us to come again 
this Hallowe’en if we wanted to,” said 
Alice; “but I wish we could do something 
different, as different as last year’s party 
was.” 

“I know,” agreed David. “If we went 
there again, it wouldn’t be so different 
this year, and Allan isn’t home.” 

“You don’t often see service-stars in 
windows any more,” said Betty. “Isn’t it 
queer ?—both our Lincoln Street service- 
flags are still hanging. Mrs. Marsh says 
she will not take Allan’s down till he gets 
home. I don’t suppose many people see 
the other one.” 

A sudden hush fell over the children, 
which was broken only when David’s 
mother joined them on the porch. 

“Talking about service-stars?”’ she asked 
gently. Drawing Betty into her lap, she 
said, “i’m glad you children don’t forget 


in one year.” 

“Why?” came the inevitable question 
from David. 

“Why? Well, some grown people seem 


to have almost forgotten about the war 
already, and some will have to remember 
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all their lives,” she adem almost under 
her breath. 

“Do you mean Auntie Boynton?” asked 
Betty. 

As “Auntie Boynton” she was known to 
all the neighborhood, old and young, 
though she had lived in-the tiny brown 
house under the hill for less than a year. As 
“Auntie Boynton” she had made friends 
with all the children who on many a hot 
afternoon had gathered on her tiny yine- 
covered porch to listen to stories. Such 
endless stories as Auntie Boynton did 
know, all about fairies and hobgoblins 
and elves and gnomes, till the children 
fully expected to see little sprites hiding 
in flowers or lurking in shadowy corners 
or scurrying up the vines. And she was 
equally loved by the grown-ups who never 
passed the little house and tidy garden 
without a cheery greeting from Auntie 
Boynton. 

When she first moved into the tiny 
house under the hill, the very first thing 
that Auntie Boynton did, before a single 
piece of furniture was in place, was to 
hang a one-starred service-flag in the front 
window. 

“Now my boy over in France will know 
where home is!” she had called cheerily 
to the group of children who had gathered 
to watch the moving in. And somehow 
from that minute the flag had stood to 
them for “her boy in France” as plainly 
as though a life-size portrait. were hung 
in the window, 

Auntie Boynton was not given to ret- 
icence, and ‘My boy sends his old mother 
the most of his pay every month!” she 
would laugh as the postman handed her 
the familiar envelope, and she never 
failed to add, “And when he comes home, 
you'll see what a fine lad is John!” 

And then one day, after months of sheer 
grit and cheer and hopefulness, there 
came another letter, and the next time 
the children went to see her they found a 
changed and tired-looking Auntie Boynton, 
and in her window they saw wonderingly 
that the white star had turned to gold. 

“Come in, my dears,” she had said, with 
a shadow of her old-time hospitality, and 
led the way to the porch. But for the first 
time, Auntie Boynton knew no stories, and 
after a few minutes the children crept 
quietly away, and Auntie Boynton seemed 
not to notice their going. 

That was the first the grown-ups knew 
of it, when the children came home that 
day. Everybody knew that it was on the 
meagre amounts “her boy in France” sent 


her that Auntie Boynton lived, and offers. 


of help were instant. 
shook her head. 

“T’ve saved some,” she would say to all. 
“It’s not that I don’t thank you all,—I do. 
But it’s not what my boy in France would 
want me to do, accept a cent from any- 
body but himself. I’ve got to do what 
he would want me to,” she always added 
with ‘such pride that not another word 
could be said. 

“How can she get through another: win- 
ter?’ Mrs. Martin had asked herself times 
innumerable. 

So now when Betty, curled in her lap, 
asked, “Do you mean Auntie Boynton?” 


Auntie Boynton but 


Mrs. Martin, had given her a little bug 
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without answering, and listenin to the \ 


boys as they discussed Hallowe’en and the 
best way of making Jack-o’ -lanterns, the 
plan popped into her head. ; 

“Oh!” she said, sitting up so straight 
that she all but spilled Betty off her lap. 
“Maybe we could do it that way! 
couldn’t say no if we did it that way!” 
And to the children who crowded around 
her chair, she quickly outlined the plan. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the boys. “Let’s get 
the Jack-o’-lanterns this minute.” | 

“Run down first and ask Farmer Hill 
how much we could have a dozen good big 
squashes for,—not for Jacks,’ said Mrs. 
Martin. 

“We'll polish all the apples. like mir- 
rors,” chimed in Alice. 

And Betty, skipping about the porch 
in excitement, stopped suddenly and asked 
wistfully,— 

‘Do you think then she’d feel like tell- 
ing us storiés again?” 

The whole neighborhood was let into the 
secret,—mothers, fathers, boys, and girls. 

“How much better than having a party 
here !” 
children told her. “And I have four whole 
barrels of apples on the way from the 
farm! They’ll surely be here in time. 
And children,” she added with eyes alight, 
“T’ve just had a letter from Allan. He 
thinks he may be home by Hallowe'en!” 

With whoops of joy the children whirled - 
around the yard like little wild Indians. 

“He’s got to come in time!” they 
shouted. , 

“There’s nothing he’d like better than 
to be here and help,” said Mrs. Marsh. 

Fortunately the night of Hallowe’en was 
cloudy, so it was pitch-dark early. Sup- 
pers were hurried through, and shortly 
after seven the procession of little sheet- 
draped figures carrying their Jack-o’-lan- 
terns led the way down the street, around 
the curve to the little house which stood 
alone under the hill. Following the chil- 
dren crept Mr. Martin’s automobile, noise- 
less and dark, escorted by the whole 
neighborhood of grown-ups. 

“Wait behind the big elm, till we can 
unload,” called Mr. Martin to the children 
before they rounded the curve. 

Without a sound, the car stopped — in 
front of the little brown house, and as 
noiselessly and as quickly as possible the 
mothers and fathers worked. : 

“She’s in the kitchen; she’ll not hear!” | 
whispered Mrs. Martin, returning from a 
tiptoe trip around the house. “Is every- 
thing ready? Shall I call the children? 
I wonder where Mrs. Marsh is,—she said 
she was surely coming.” ‘ i 

The lighted, grinning Jacks poueat out. 
of the sheltering darkness of the old elm, 


and the little white figures carrying them — 


hurried as fast as they could, hampered — 


as they were by their unaccustomed . 


draperies. 


all say together and loud and clear, ‘ $ 
Hallowe’en! It’s Hallowe’en! ” Paco 
Mrs. Martin. “Now Spas hie ek 


into line!’ And the grow 
a few feet into the dar! 


She | 


Mrs. Marsh had said when the © 


“Stand here, the whole row of yqu, and 
hold your Jacks in front of your faces, — 
and when she opens the door, be sure you: i 


Fr pcttrel ho mistake.- “The light 
kitchen, disappeared, _to be shed 
ugh the living-room windows on the 
the hall. After the grating of a 
ning key, the front door opened, and 
738 the doorway stood Auntie Boynton, 
ol ing the lamp with her hand. 
“It’s Hallowe'en! It’s Hallowe’en !” 
y rang out joyously in the darkness. 


_ For a full minute the figure in the door- 
way didn’t move, but stared and stared. 
‘he doorstep was piled and barricaded, a 
‘barrel of potatoes, a barrel of red shiny 
apples, a heap of golden squashes, to say 
nothing of bulky bundles containing no 
one knew what. 

‘ Uncomfortable at the silence, the chil- 
, _ dren forgot all instructions and followed 
the promptings of their own warm little 
‘hearts. Auntie Boynton was suddenly 
‘surrounded with blazing, bobbing Jack-o’-. 
-lanterns, and the silence broke. 

“Please, Auntie Boynton, may we come 
in?” begged Betty, her face uplifted 
anxiously. 

“Let’s take the things in first,” said 
. matter-of-fact David. “Come on, Jack, 

~ help.” 
Se Auntie Boynton put the lamp down on 
the hall table and gathered children and 
mn Jack-o'-lanterns into her arms. But be- 
_--—s- fore the door of the little brown house 
closed, there came the sound of quick foot- 
_ steps hurrying down the winding street, 
a then a stir and excited murmurs in the 
oh darkness where the grown-ups’ were 
hiding. Down the lighted path straight 
for the doorway strode a tall soldier lad 


‘ . in khaki. 
am ~ “It?s Allan! It’s Allan Marsh!” chor- 
hin used the children, flinging themselves 


upon _ him. 
“Wait a minute!” and the ring in his 
voice kept them wonderingly still while 
he went straight up to Auntie Boynton. 
' “Mrs. Boynton,’ he spoke gently, but 
very quickly, “I have news for you and 
I want to tell it in as few words as I can. 
‘Was your son’s name John Boynton?” 
_ - Yes,” came the answer. 
ya “Of the 103d Infantry, YD Division?” 
“Yes.” Auntie Boynton stood very 
straight, but felt with one hand for the 
back of a chair. 
“Sometimes mistakes are ‘made, Mrs. 
Boynton,” Allan went on clearly. “There 
W were two John Boyntons in the same regi- 
mt. It was the other John Boynton who 
| killed, not your son. Your son will 
‘France on a transport sailing to- 


w do you know?” came in the same 
hich seemed to have lost all in- 


ew. both John Boyntons, but I 

ow till just before I sailed from 

at either of them lived near me 

eee when r got home my 
pe 


lan, “letters have 
cases than one. 


nths, and 
er same 
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It’s true, Mrs. Boynton. I saw him in 
France just before I sailed, and it wasn’t 
till then that we found we were neigh- 
bors.” 

_ Auntie Boynton didn’t ery, as every one 
thought she would; and what do you think 
she said? She stood quietly in the door- 
way and said: “That other mother! How 
comes my boy back to me—me—out of all 
the mothers in the land?” 

“That’s why we all love her!” whis- 
pered Mrs. Martin to the group watching 
from’ the. darkness. ‘Herself is the last 
person she is thinking of even now!” And 
though perhaps Mrs. Martin could have 
said what she meant more clearly, every- 
body understood, and everybody agreed 
with her. A minute later a silhouette in 
the window took down a service-flag. 

“As nice as last year?’ repeated David 
in surprise, as mother tucked him into 
bed. “Last year I thought nothing could 
be better than haying Allan for our Lin- 
coln Street soldier, but now we have two 
Lincoln Street soldiers. Do you ‘suppose, 
mother, Auntie Boynton’s John will like 
us and belong to us the way Allan does?” 


Jack-o’-Lantern 
JANE A, STEWART 


There was a time when people were sure 
that witches were busy on Hallowe’en 
night. But nowadays the quaint old prac- 
tices have been almost entirely divested 
of their ancient awesome illusion. 

Most boys and girls are no more fright- 
ened than was a little Indiana girl who 
long ago was visiting relatives in the 
country. This little girl lived in Indian- 
apolis and had never seen a Jack-o’-lan- 
tern. Yet when a crowd of youngsters 
slyly made one in order to frighten her, 
and when, on the lonely and black road, 
‘the big round pumpkin with ‘its illumi- 
nated and grinning face appeared before 
her suddenly, she was not at all alarmed. 
She ran indoors and said, with raised 
finger :— 

“Hush; don’t make any noise, for the 
man in the moon has just come down, and 
he is sitting out there in the lane. He 
hasn’t any body,—he is nothing but head. 
And he looks just as he does in the pic- 
tures.” 

“The real purpose of Jack-o’-lanterns is 
not to frighten, but to fool. “Jack-o’-lan- 
tern’ means “the fool-fire” (ignis fatuus). 
It originated, however, in an ancient cus- 
tom—an attempt to frighten off evil spirits 
who were supposed to hold high carnival 
on Hallowe'en. 

Formerly it was believed that on Hal- 
lowe’en the witches assembled to do their 
worst in desolate farmhouses; and in or- 
der to “leet” the witch, it was the custom 
of country folk to carry a lighted candle 
around the fells, or hills, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on Hallowe’en night. 
If the candle burned steadily all the way, 
triumph was achieved over the witches, 
for it was believed that the witches in 
the farmhouses would try to extinguish 


| the candle as it was carried past, and the 


person was free from witchcraft spells 
for another year. 

This practice had its origin in the time- 
old bonfires of the Druids, those’ mysteri- 
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ous priests of early France and Britain 


who on October 31 built fresh fires on the 
hilltops in France, Britain, and Ireland in 
honor of the sun, with brands from the 
sacred fire which was built to guard all 


‘households during the year. 


As century after century passed, Hal- 
lowe’en came to be spoken of as the time 
when the magic powers, with which the 
peasantry all over the known world filled 
the wastes and ruins, were supposed to 
swarm abroad to help injure men. It was 
the time when the fairies were said to 
come out from their grots and lurking- 
places and in the darkness of the forests, 
and when in the shadow of old ruins, 
witches and goblins gathered. 

As late as the seventeenth century, 
when it was the superstitious custom for 
the master of a family in England to 
carry a lighted torch of straw around his 
fields, to ward off witchcraft and-to pre- 
serve his crop, he chanted an invocation 
to the fire as he passed. In Scotland, a 
blazing stick was waved about in mystic 
figures in the air to accomplish the same 
spell. 

From this old practice rises the modern 
custom of Jack-o’-lanterns. These were 
originally made as representations of his 
Satanic Majesty, and were equipped with 
horns. The pumpkin head illuminated by. 
a candle is an American institution. And 
it signifies, if it is significant of anything 
at all, that all the Hallowe’en customs 
which survive in this country are regarded 
purely as frolics. 


From Airplane to Submarine 


Recently two hundred and fifty elec- 
trical engineers gathered in New Hayen 
to test whether an airplane up two thou- 
sand feet could talk by wireless to a sub- 
marine several fathoms under water. 
They made the successful experiment at 
the experimental station on Long Island 
Sound, and the apparatus used will now 
be a part of the regular naval equipment. 

Men at a great height in airplanes can 
plainly see submarines deep under the 
surface of the water. Hereafter, when 
an airplane sees an enemy submarine ap- 
proaching a friendly submarine, the air- 
plane will be able to send a wireless mes- 
sage of warning. The experiment is the 
first of its kind, and is another milestone 
in the march of progress. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed, 


Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sources of the Moral Inspiration 
of William Elfery Channing 


While reading Francis Hutcheson he passed 
through a new spiritual birth 


PROF. WILLIAM S. MORGAN 


William Bllery Channing has strongly 
influenced the current of Unitarian 
thought and given to many minds in many 
lands an impetus toward a deeper insight 
into things of the spirit and a larger 
- freedom in the concerns of organized re- 
ligion. It will be of interest and» profit 
to trace the source, estimate the value, 
consider the consequences of the moral 
inspiration of Channing. To this we hope 
to add certain suggestions which may stim- 
ulate still further the application of eth- 
ical principles to the complicated social 
fabric of our time. 

A record left by William Henry Chan- 
ning in the “Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing” introduces us at once to the 
source of the moral inspiration of the 
latter. The record reads thus: “And this 
leads to what was his most vital experi- 
ence in college. The more his character 
and mind matured, the more earnestly did 
he devote himself to aspirations after 
* moral greatness. He read with delight 
the Stoics, and was profoundly moved 
by the stern purity which they inculcated. 
But the two authors who most served 
to guide his thoughts at this period were 
Hutcheson and Furgeson. It was while 
reading, one day, in the former some 
of the various passages in which he as- 
serts man’s capacity for disinterested af: 
fection, and considers virtue as the sacri- 
fice of private interests and the bearing 
of private evils for the public good, or as 
self-devotion to absolute, universal good, 
that there suddenly burst upon his mind 
that view of the dignity of human nature 
which was ever after to ‘uphold and cher- 
ish’ him, and thenceforth to be ‘the 
fountain light of all his day, the master 
light of all his seeing.’ 

“He walked as he read, beneath a 
clump of willows still standing * in the 
meadow a little to the north of Judge 
Dana’s. This was his favorite retreat for 
study, being then quite undisturbed and 
private, and offering a most serene and 
eheerful prospect across green meadows 
and the glistening river to the Brookline 
hills. The place and the hour were always 
sacred in his memory, and he frequently 
referred to them with grateful.awe. It 
seemed to him that he then passed through 
.a new spiritual birth, and entered upon 
the day of eternal peace and joy. The 
glory of the divine disinterestedness, the 
privilege of existing in a universe of 
progressive order and beauty, the possi- 
bilities of spiritual destinies, the sublimity 
of devotedness to the will of Infinite Love, 
penetrated his soul; and he was so borne 
away in rapturous visions that, to quote 
his own words as spoken to a friend 
in later years, ‘I longed to die, and felt 
as if heaven alone could give room for 
the exercise of such emotions; but when 
I found I must live, I cast about to do 


* The “Memoir” was published in 1848. 


The Christian iexister 


something worthy of these great 
thoughts.’ ”’} 

This author who made such a profound 
impression upon Channing was Francis 
Hutcheson, who was born in Ireland at 


the end of the seventeenth century. He 


was of Scotch extraction; both his grand-° 


fathers were dissenting clergymen. As a 
student in the University of Glasgow, 
Hutcheson had devoted himself to scholas- 
tic philosophy, literature, and theology. 
Instead of entering the ministry, as he 
had planned, he opened an academy in 
Dublin. Later he succeeded his’ master 
Carmichael in the chair of moral philoso- 
phy in the University of Glasgow. The 
heresy hunters had marked him for a 
target, for in 1738 he was accused by the 
presbytery of Glasgow of “following two 
false and dangerous doctrines: First, that 
the standard of moral goodness was the 
promotion of the happiness of others; and 
second, that we could have a knowledge 
of good and evil without and prior to a 
knowledge of God.” ‘The case, however, 
was dropped. It was during his pedagog- 
ical days in his Dublin Academy that he 
gave his moral and esthetical system to 
the world. 

It is important to observe that Hutche- 
son was a disciple of Earl Shaftesbury. 
Shaftesbury was an original ethicist and 
a brilliant essayist. The motive of 
Shaftesbury’s work was to inquire, “What 
honesty or virtue is considered by itself 
and in what manner it is influenced by 
religion; how far religion necessarily im- 
plies virtue; and whether it be a true 
saying that it is impossible for an atheist 
to be virtuous, or share any real degree 
of honesty or merit.” He “dares pleac 
for religion and moral virtue without 
lessening the force of either, but allowing 
to each its proper province and due rank,” 
and he “would hinder their being madé 
enemies by detraction.” 

The motive, therefore, of Lord Shaftes 
bury’s treatise “An Inquiry concern- 
ing Virtue or Merit” is the emanci- 
pation of ethics from the domination of 
theology. He is an optimistic theist. He 
firmly believes in a good, designing princi- 
ple disposing all things. The totality of 
things is according to a good order. There 
is no ill in the universe as a whole. “God” 
is the name which men give by universal 
agreement to that which “is superior in 
any degree over the world, or rules in 
nature with a discernment and a mind.” 
A theist, according to Shaftesbury, is a 
man who holds “that everything is gov- 
erned, ordered, or regulated for the best, 
by a designing principle or mind, neces- 
sarily good and permanent.” But the ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of this theo- 
retical position in theology does not of 
necessity make a man yirtuous or non- 
virtuous. Disbelief in God does no harm 
and no active good, while belief in God 
may do much good. It may become an in- 
spiration to morality. For virtue indeed 
finds its completion in piety; where “the 
latter is wanting, there can neither be 
the same benignity, firmness, or constancy, 


eee of William Ellery Channing,” 
pp. 6 

¢ “Characteristics,” by the Right Hon. An- 
‘thony Earl of Shaftesbury, ed. by John M. 
Robertson, 1900, p. 238. 


the same good composure of the affections, 


or uniformity of mind. And thus the per- 


fection and height of virtue must be ow- 
ing to the belief in God.’’§ - 

The case is precisely thus: virtue may 
be and is found in individuals who may 
not believe in God; but he who believes 
in God has a greater incentive to and a 
greater completeness in a virtuous life. 

‘Shaftesbury re-emphasizes the Platonic 
doctrine of the unity of the ideals of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. Beauty, 
symmetry, truth, always fascinated the 
cultivated Greek. Plato said, “If we are 
not able to hunt the good with one idea 
only, with three we may take our prey,— 
beauty, symmetry, truth.’’|| 

Shaftesbury presents a system of 
ewsthetical ethics. No one should disrupt 
the unity of the ideals. A large number 
of his critics fail to do him justice at 
this point. Even Hutcheson, his disciple, 
is among the number. If the good, like 
the beautiful, is just a matter of taste, 
then woe betide our ethics! say the 
critics. But that is a wrong notion of 
zesthetics. Our realizations of the beauti- 
ful and sublime are not merely matters 
of taste.. Truth has a reality beyond 
the psychological experience of it;. the 
good has a reference beyond a mere matter 
of taste. We would fain believe that the 
good, the beautiful, and the true are 
actualities in the life of the self-conscious 
being who is the immanent life of the 
whole universe. They have an objective 
existence. Of course we assume different 
psychological attitudes toward these 
ideals. In the appreciation of truth the 
intellect plays a predominant part; our 
reaction to the beautiful and sublime is 
predominatingly through the emotions; 
whereas in all affairs of conduct and the 
ideals of conduct we emphasize the 
volitional nature. All these, it is well to 
note, are reactions of the same mind, in- 
volving all the processes of this mind. It 
is thus evident that there is an underly- 
ing unity to all these reactions in the 
mind whose expressions they are, They 
are similarly united in the universal and 
immanent spirit of the world in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 
This gives them both subjective and ob- 
jective unity. Some such explanation, I 
think, is the only one which does justice 
to the wsthetical ethics of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. 


Tuckerman School Lectures 


The following schedule of titles to the 
eleven o’clock Saturday lectures of Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake assures an interesting and 
profitable course. The lectures are open 
to the public. 
courses, the School hopes to help the 
teachers of church schools to be better 
equipped for their tasks. These are the 


subjects: (1) “Paul and the Disciples of — 
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In offering these valuable’ 


Jesus,” (2) “The Conflict with Judaistic 


Christianity” 
(3) “The Conflict with Hellenizing Chris- 
tianity” (Corinthians), (4) “Paul in 
Erisony. (5) “Paul in History and The- 
OlOzy 2 an 


§ i Obaractoestles eds by John M. Tiehert oa Se 


son, Vol. pp. 279, 280. 
i! “philebis,> 65 A. * Pe 


(Galatians and Romans), 
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American Church in Paris 


Cementing a spiritual alliance between America 
and France, and serving the lives 
of students 


HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP 


Before the war there was a light that 
used to shine out each night from the win- 
dow of an attic room from a great rookery 
of tenements in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris. Down across the street there was 
a watcher, a sweet American woman, 
who waited every night until the light 
from the attic window was extinguished 
by the occupant of the room. And all 
the time the American girl living in the 
attic never knew that a human Provi- 
dence was tirelessly guarding her from 
below. 

Month after month the girl lived in 
this nest of tenements where her neigh- 
bors were almost entirely rough French 
workingmen. Month after month she ex- 
perienced the vicissitudes of a struggling 
student of music lost in the city of Paris. 
But month after month her friend, Mrs. 
Shurtleff, the wife of the American pastor 
in the Latin Quarter, took up her patient 
vigil; and when finally each night, at the 
accustomed hour, the beam of light ceased 
to glow from the window high above, 
Mrs. Shurtleff would exclaim with a sigh 
of relief, “Thank God, she is safe for 
another day.” 

For several war-worn years now, that 
light has not been shining—there have 
been no American music students study- 
ing in Paris, nor has there been any 
watcher in place of devoted Mrs. Shurt- 
leff. The American Church in the Latin 
Quarter has had no incumbent since the 
death of Dr. Shurtleff a few years ago. 
But a change is soon to be recorded. 
The advance guard of the student army 
of aspirants after the beautiful in paint- 
ing, drawing, architecture, and* music is 
already arriving in Paris. Other students 
in philosophy, science, and music and let- 
ters, who would have sought out German 
universities a few years ago, are now 
coming to live on the banks of the Seine. 
It is estimated that in another year there 
will be ten thousand of these students. 
For all these young men and women the 
watcher is to be provided again. Recently 
the American Church in Paris took up the 
responsibility for work in the Latin Quar- 
ter; and it has engaged Rev. Stanley 
Ross Fisher, until lately pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Fall 
River, Mass., to reorganize the ministry 
of helpfulness that was formerly a bright 
spot in the higher life of the Paris me- 
tropolis. - 

The plans for the future involve the 
erection of a club-house and social centre, 
at a point convenient to the Sorbonne 
University and the student quarter, and 
the manning of this plant with an ade- 
quate staff of workers. During the war 
the Y. M. C. A. maintained a students’ 
club for the thousands of men at the 
Sorbonne. It proved to be a great suc- 

cess, and Mr. Fisher, who was then serv- 
ing the Y. M. C. A. in the capacity of 
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on his programme in close conjunction 
with this club. It was but a logical doom, 
therefore, that he should be the man to be 
picked out for the permanent student 
work, by the trustees of the American 
Church and the trustees of the Latin 
Quarter enterprise, when they merged 
their organization a few months ago. The 
fact that his wife, Estelle Fisher, who was 
one of the accomplished vocalists in 
Greater Boston, was once a student of 
music in Paris, adds to the predestination 
of Mr. Fisher for this unique task. 
What is the American Church in Paris, 
to whose enlarged post-bellum programme 
has been intrusted responsibility for the 
coming thousands of picked American 
youth? It is a finely organized church, 
absolutely interdenominational in creed 
and in spirit, already sixty-two years 
old, and claiming for its founder Dr. 
E. H. Kirk, in his day one of the lead- 
ing pulpit lights of Boston. Its place 
of worship is on the Rue de Berri, a 
couple of blocks off the Champs-Elysées. 
Here any Sunday will be found a splendid 
representation of the Americans residing 
in the French metropolis, augmented by 
a considerable number of _ transients. 
There are some Americans who go to 
church, even though they are in France. 
Rey. Chauncey Goodrich, for several 
years associated with Rey. J. H. Jowett 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, has given eight years 
of his rich and capable ministry to the 
serving of this church. Now the trustees 
feel that the strain of the war years 
and the added strain implied by the 
proposed plan of expansion demand that 
the staff of the church be enlarged. Hence 
the addition of Mr. Fisher as a co-pastor. 
With the coming of Mr. Fisher, accord- 
ingly, the vision of a new chapter of 
service for the American Church in Paris 
is likely to be realized. And the shrewd 
business-men on the board of trustees 
intend to do the building so broadly that 
it will not have to be done over again. 
Their proposition is to select a new site 
and erect an edifice with adequate facil- 
ities for all sorts of educational, re- 
ligious, patriotic, and social work. For 
this task they intend to raise the sum 
of one million dollars. The site and 
building for the student work will re- 
quire one-half million. Also another 
half-million is being sought as an endow- 
ment for the enterprises. That their ap- 
peal for the total of two million dol- 
lars will be successful is very probable. 
A tide of good-will is flowing from 
America these days toward France. Many 
persons of means are proud of sons whose 
courage brought them to death on fields 
of glory overseas and will welcome the 
opportunity of making memorial gifts to 
this project. Nobly has the church ful- 
filled the charter given to it by Dr. Kirk 
at its birth: “This edifice is consecrated 
to our common Christianity and it can 
never represent the peculiar features of 
any branch of the Christian Church.” 
Many denominations gave money for the 
present building. Ministers of several de- 
nominations have occupied its pulpit. But 
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nobler achievements amid all the splendid 
opportunities of this time of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Rey. Mr. Fisher is in the United States 
at present and can be reached by letters 
directed to 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Room 806. 


Of the Holy Spirit 


Bringing out of the clouds of theory tnto the 
life of conduct a great doctrine 


WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


Emerson believed that there is a great 
truth behind every religious dogma. This 
is clearly brought out in a recently pub- 
lished volume entitled “The Life of God 
in the Life of His World.” The author, 
the eminent liberal Congregational theo- 
logian, for so many years one of the 
editors of the Outlook, Rev. James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D., is well known to many 
Unitarian ministers and churches. A 
quarter of a century ago, Dr. Whiton was 
for a year minister-in-charge of our Mead- 
ville church and professor in the Mead 
ville Theological School. In those Mead- 
ville days of preaching and teaching he 
profoundly influenced many lives. I, for 
one, Owe a great spiritual debt to him. 
Through all these years I have kept in 
touch with him through correspondence, 
and I had the privilege of collaborating 
with him and other liberal-orthodox and 
broad-church clergymen and philosophers 
in the production of the book entitled 
“Getting Together: Essays by Friends in 
Council on the Regulative Ideas of Re- 
ligious Thought,” a volume which has had 
a wide circulation in America and Eng- 
land. I therefore know the luminous 
quality of Dr. Whiton’s thought on mat- 
ters of religion. Of his little book ‘The 
Life of God in the Life of His World” he 
writes me: “Unitarians are in no need of 
it. But as long as the vast majority of 
their Christian brethren cling to an 
ethically and spiritually unfruitful doc- 
trine of the Trinity, it will be a brotherly 
service to loose their bonds by pointing 
to what is hopefully an emancipating 
book.” He also says, “It. will interest 
you to learn that a group of donors has 
distributed to theological students in sem- 
inaries east and west, with the welcome 
of the heads of these, several hundred 
copies of the book.” 

May I call attention to a few striking 
sentences from the preface to and the 
body of this volume that readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER may realize the trend 
of thought in communions and minds that 
do not call themselves Unitarian? 

“The underlying purpose of this essay,” 
says Dr. Whiton, “is to draw down from 
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the clouds of theory into the life of con- 
duct the divine fire long latent in a 
fundamental truth of Christianity. In its 
traditional form it has been as barren of 
moral power as a mathematical formula. 
The Divine Trinity, in the dogmatic state- 
ment of it by Greek theologians of the 
fifth century, is a formula of theological 
agreement. It has practically superseded 
its primitive setting forth in Paul’s apos- 
tolic benediction as a formula of spiritual 
communion, still used as such in all Chris- 
tian churches. It is now made a shib- 
boleth of the right to recognition as Chris- 
tians. Godly men who dissent from it 
are excluded from Christian fellowship by 
men professedly godly in their blindness 
to the word of Christ: ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.’ 

“Fave this mind in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus. With these words 
of Paul at heart, what Christian man can 
think the present situation tolerable? To 
show the way out of it is the purpose of 
the following pages, a revised and ampli- 
fied edition of the essay in the Homiletic 
Review. Within the last three years that 
has been adopted in the theological semi- 
naries at Auburn, N.Y. (Presbyterian), 
and Berkeley, Calif. (Congregational), as 
the basis of their teaching concerning the 
Trinity. That in course of time the 
shadow will go backward on the dial 
seems highly improbable. ... 

“This evolutionary creative work of the 
Spirit advances through an unfolding and 
interpreting to men of their birthright 
and inheritance as children of God. Jesus 
said of the Spirit: ‘He shall take of mine, 
and shall show it unto you,’ i.e., show 
what I am and do as Son of God—and 
again: ‘He shall guide you into all the 
truth. So Paul: ‘Till we all come into 
the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God’—in realization 
of our own sonship, as well as that of 
Jesus—‘unto full-grown humanity, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of the Christ.’ In this distinct activity of 
the Spirit, proceeding always from in- 
dividual starting-points of progress, per- 
sonality is glorified in the lives of the 
saints, the prophets, the reformers, in 
whom burns the sacred fire that no floods 
can quench. All this is writ large in his: 
tory. Hnrichment of spiritual life is in it 
for those that learn its lesson, oft-repeated, 
of a lively faith in the Divine Spirit in- 
dwelling in the Church, and feeding the 
inextinguishable fire. In age after age 
we see the stone which the builders re- 
jected made a chief corner-stone. How 
often the ‘heretic,’ ostracized, persecuted, 
but Spirit-led, has so compelled the rec- 
ognition of a neglected or the pruning of 
an exaggerated truth, as to inherit honor 
in a later generation as a builder of ‘the 
things that cannot be shaken.’ An emi- 
nent Trinitarian scholar (Dr. George A. 
Gordon, ‘The Christ of To-day’) has called 
attention to the imitableness of Jesus as 
a long-lost and recently recovered truth, 
and to its recovery as a ‘vast service that 
Unitarianism has rendered to the Chris- 
tian belief of the century.’ .. . 

“Discovery of the divine Life as im- 
manent in man cannot lessen the uniquely 
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divine radiance of Christ’s humanity, 
alive to God and with God. Discovery 
of the creative Spirit as educating al 
races and peoples out of darkness into 
light through many bearers of his grow- 
ing revelation cannot detract from the 
word of Jesus, that to him the Father 
gives the Spirit ‘without measure.’ To 
us, as to his chosen apostles, is he the 
Author and Perfecter of our faith, the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, our 
Master and Lord, the Captain of our sal- 
vation, the Light of the world, the Prince 
Of Maite, os 

“Many reject the Trinity when presented 
in its traditional form, with but one vis- 
ible point of contact with the life of the 
world in the person of Christ. Thus nar- 
rowed and lacking breadth of base, like a 
too slender church-spire, it often gives 
way in the winds of controversy. Its 
proper symbol is the pyramid, immovable 
from its broad basis on the earth, The 
pyramidal concept of the Trinity, exhibit- 
ing one divine Life immanent in all lives, 
individualized in each life and infinitely 
transcending all, covers earth with its 
base, and touches heaven with its sum- 
mit, pointing from Jesus up to ‘him that 
filleth all.’ ” 

Surely with this pyramidal concept of 
the Trinity, Unitarians have no quarrel. 
We are one with Dr. Whiton when he de- 
clares, “God in man and man in God is 
the fundamental truth which distinguishes 
the religion of Christ from every other.” 


The Future King of Great Britain 


Reasons for the unusual popularity of the 
much-titled but simple-spirited heir 
to the throne 


J. A. STEWART 


The royal house of Great Britain enjoys 
a considerable advantage over all the re- 
maining ruling dynasties, in having an 
abundance of heirs apparent and possible 
successors to the throne. The most notable 
of them all is the greatly beloved Prince 
of Wales, who is now visiting America. 

King George and Queen Mary, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1910, have six 
children, five boys and one girl. The eldest 
son, the present Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall and of Rothesay, Earl of Ches- 
ter, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.B.E.R.C., Colonel- 
in-Chief Twelfth Lancers, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 
fantry and Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, 
Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, was 
born at White Lodge, Richmond, in 1894. 
He is now twenty-five years of age. His 
brother Prince Albert Frederick, who is 
next in line, is twenty-four; Prince Henry 
William, the third son, is nineteen; Prince 
George Edward is seventeen; and Prince 
John Charles is fourteen. Princess Mary 
(Victoria Alexandra Mary) is twenty-two. 
She may some day be Queen of England, 
—who knows? 

“In the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne” stands conspicuously the quiet, 
modest figure of “Prince Eddie”: of Eng- 
land. To look at him even in all his re- 
galia and the jewelled decorations of the 
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various orders in which he occupies an 
eminent position by right of birth one 
would never take him for a prospective 
king. He is an ordinary-looking young 
man, somewhat under normal size im 


-sheight and breadth, and with no appear- 


ance of majesty or of one haying au- 
thority. 

However, no one, not even a prince, is 
to be judged by outward show; and in the 
attributes which make a wise and good 
king the future King of England has 
been thoroughly trained, and richly en- 
dowed by nature and heredity. 

The business of being a king is in essen- 
tials just like any other business, requir- 
ing for its successful administration, the 
best of training in efficiency, in social 
qualities, and in the sciences of politics 
and economics. 

It has been well said that “‘when you 
see a king, you see the work of many 
thousand men.’ Kings are born to their 
office, and all their training has been di- 
rected to this end. All the children of 
King George and Queen Mary have been 
wisely and well trained as prospective 
and possible heirs to the throne of the 
British Empire. 

An eminent British physician has said 
regarding the mother of the Prince of 
Wales, “I wish all the mothers of England 
were like her in the wise management of 
their children.’ She provided for them 
the sunny background of a simple, happy 
home-life; and she has so won the love 
and respect of her two oldest boys and 
of all her children that they are as proud 
of her as she is of them. 

In earliest childhood the Prince of 
Wales and his brothers and sister were 
taught to love their native land, to know 
minutely its history and traditions, not 
only through stories told to them, but 
through visits to historic places. The 
Prince learned to love books, too, through 
his mother’s winning leadership, although 
he has never been so much a student as 
his father. His greatest pleasure is in 
outdoor sports, in most of which he excels. 
Few young men. have greater ability, it 
is said, in handling a gun, He was one 
of the best rifle-shots in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and a leader in long-distance run- 
ning. His favorite sport is a truly royal 
one—following the beagles—IHnglish hunt- 
ing-dogs. He has shown a fondness for 
auto-speeding. 

The position of the Crown Prince is not 
always pleasant. It is half amusing to 
read that while he was at Magdalen Col- 
lege the authorities of the realm con- 
sidered a _ special detective necessary, 
whose duty it was to dog his steps and 
keep him from possible injury at the 
hands of the indignant women of Hngland 
who had up to that time been denied 
equality under the laws. Still another 
detective guards the young Prince from 
persons who might do him injury under 


the delusion that this or that cause might 


be helped if harm were done the future ~ 
King of England. ; 
It has been well said that 


Fe | 
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“princes that. would their people should - 


do well, Thy. 
Must at themselves begin as at the head.” 
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The practice of unselfishness is necessary. | Whate’er my God ordains is right, 


There must be patience, wisdom, kindness, | There will I take my stand ; 
Prince of Wales is happily sensible, seri-| or me pigs 
ous-minded, unaffected, and cheerful like y Pe 


‘ . B ; Is around me there, 
his mother, industrious, modest, and He holds me that I shall not fall 
kindly like his father. . 


He is democratic | And so to Him I leave it all. 
to the core. 


—Samuel Rodigast. 
Unlike King George, who has always 
shown considerable disinclination for that Tuesday 
sort of thing, “Prince Eddie” performs| According to the eternal purpose.—Eph. 
the hundred-and-one monotonous social | ti. 11. 
obligations—unveiling statues, opening| Every part of nature teaches that che 
charitable bazaars, starting races, dedi-| passing away of one life is the making 
cating new buildings, etc.—with all the|room for another. The oak dies down to 
unconcealed pleasure displayed) by his|the ground, leaving within its rind a rich 
grandfather, King Edward VII., on simi- | virgin mould which will impart a vigorous 
lar occasions. Indeed, the people of Eng- | life to an infant forest. The pine leaves a 
land remark resemblances between grand-| sandy and sterile soil, the harder woods, 
father and grandson. a strong and fruitful mould. So this con- 
Since the victorious close of the war, in|stant abrasion and decay of our lives 
which he earnestly and ably did his bit as | makes the soil of our future growth. The 
personal aide-de-camp to King George|wood we now mature, when it becomes 
and as colonel-in-chief of several regi-| mould, determines the character of our 
ments, the Prince of Wales has been|second growth. If I grow pines and 
haunted by reporters and photographers, | birches, my mould will not sustain oak, 
is a leading figure in hundreds of public | but pines and birches, or, perchance, weeds 
events, and is being voted into full mem- |and brambles.—Henry D. Thoreau. 
bership of all the orders and societies 
sanctioned by royalty under the time- Wednesday 
honored customs of Britain. When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall 
Everything that he does is done with |be a light unto me.—Micah vii. 8. 
such seriousness and poise and with such 


an evident desire to please that there is #earest somettie eae tag eaaenct 


: ; . / Hath forgot? 
little doubt left in anybody’s mind that When the clouds around thee gather, 
the present Prince of Wales will reign Doubt Him not. 


wisely and worthily when his turn comes, 
in the course of human events, to wear the 
great crown of Great Britain. 


Always hath the daylight broken,— 

Always hath He comfort spoken,— 

Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears. 


To His own thy Father giveth 
Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that liveth 
Peace at length. 


Ask Him not, then,““When ?” or “How?” 
Only bow. 
—Karl Rudolph Hagenbach. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Whatever is, is Best! 


He who doeth all things 
Doeth all things well. 
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Thursday 


I will never leave thee, nor Ssieemes thee. 
—Hebrews «iii. 5. Pa 


Whate’er God does is well! 
In patience let us wait: 
He doth Himself our burdens bear, 
He doth for us take care. 
And He our God knows all our weary days. 
Come, give Him praise. 
—B. Schmolck. 


Friday _ 


Is any among you afilicted? let him 
pray.—James v. 138. 


Life enlarges and deepens mostly through 
experience, not through the lore of books, 
but by the discipline of life. God writes 
his name upon the hearts of men with his 
own tools. As the rivulet scoops out the 
valley and moulds the hillside and carves 
the mountain face, so the stream of time 
sculptures the soul into grace and smoothes 
the human heart into tenderness. 
Chastened lives are better than merry 
ones; earnest souls are more needed than 
happy ones.—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Saturday 


I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.—John xvi. 32. 


A Joyous FAITH 
What a joyous Faith is ours! 
When the dying leaves are flying, 
When on graves deep snows are lying, 
She sees future summer flowers. 
She, when night in fog is shrouded, 
Calmly lifts her starry eyes 
To the stars that gem the skies 
Far above the clouds, unclouded! 
Though the path that she has trod 
Through the world be steep and briery, 
Rough with cruel stones, or miry, 
Still she knows it leads to God. 
Satisfied amid denials, 
Full of cheer though griefs abound, 
With this Faith are found 
Richer for all tests and trials! 
—Nathan Haskell Dole. 


—Hlla Wheeler Wilcox. 
Sunday 


Be still, and know that I am God.— 
Ps. rlvi. 10. 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful, 
Be still; 
What God hath ordered must be right, 
Then find in it thine own delight, 
My will. 


Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest: 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all his creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 
—Paul Flemming. 


Monday 


Even so, Father: for so it seemed good 
in thy sight—Matt. wi. 26. 


Whate’er my God ordains is right, 
His will is ever just ; 
Howe’er He order now my cause, 
I will be still and trust. 
He is my God; 
Though dark my road, 


py eretore to ae I Jouve it all. 
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Two things I do 
not worry about: 


the thing I can- 
not help and the 
thing I-can. 


A Minister-Elect to his People 


Rev. Edmund H. Reeman has sent the 
following letter to his congregation, on the 
threshold of his pastorate :— 


As a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines I send you this 
word of greeting in anticipation of a fruit- 
ful and joyful comradeship in the work 
we are shortly to undertake together. At 
the moment we are comparative strangers 
to one another (though I trust before long 
we shall find a strong basis for mutual 
and enduring friendship) but I want to 
take you into my confidence at the outset 
and tell you that my decision to accept 
the gracious invitation to Des Moines has 
been largely determined by the sense of a 
splendid opportunity which I believe Des 
Moines offers for aggressive religious 
work along modern lines. 

My impression, gathered during my re- 
cent visit, is that you people of the Middle 
West already have the big vision of life. 
It will be our task in our work together 
to show men and women that religion is 
a vital part of the big life and to stimu- 
late them as best we can with the inspira- 
tion of spiritual and moral ideals. Most 
sincerely do I believe in liberal religion 
and the ideals it seeks to uphold as a vital 
and constructive force in life. Deep down 
at the heart of our modern problems there 
is, I believe, a spiritual need and hunger 
to which our liberal churches can minister 
more effectively than any other institu- 
tion. Indeed, the spiritual contribution 
which liberal religion can make to human 
welfare at this time is immeasurable. The 
status of such an institution in a com- 
munity is a measure of that community’s 
intelligence and of its progress in those 
things which make for nobler and better 
living. 

It is because I believe this that I am 
coming to be your minister. It is because 
also I shall need your strong support and 
sympathetic co-operation that I am writ- 
ing now to bespeak your aid. I shall count 
it an honor to enter into the labors of the 
distinguished men and women who have 
served in the ministry of the Des Moines 
church. I shall come with the high re- 
solve to maintain to my utmost ability the 
splendid traditions and standards estab- 
lished by them. But, most of all, I come 
because I believe in this thing we are 
called to undertake together and am confi- 
dent that you share with your fellow- 
members of the church the vision that 
lights my own soul and the faith that in- 
spires my own heart. 

Give me the joy of greeting you at our 
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opening service on Sunday, November 2, 
and the encouragement of your regular 
attendance at the services thereafter. As 
soon as we can get settled in Des Moines I 
shall take the pleasure of calling upon 
you at your home. Meanwhile my wife 
and I will be very glad to haye you call 
upon us at our own address, where we 
shall always be glad to welcome members 
and friends of the parish. 

Count me your friend from this time 
on and do not hesitate to call upon me 
for any service whatsoever that I can 
render. 

With every good wish and happy antici- 
pation of our life and work together, in 
which Mrs. Reeman cordially joins, 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
EpMuND H. REEMAN. 


At the Conference 


From the point of view of the Circula- 
tion Department the Baltimore Conference 
was of help and importance to THE 
Register. To be sure, the majority of 
those attending the Conference were al- 
ready subscribers, but in spite of this fact, 
a number of new names were added to the 
mailing list. 

One gentleman, from Syracuse, N.Y., as 
he gave his name and address, remarked: 
“My friends are always alluding to some- 
thing they read in THr Recister. I feel 
I must take it to find out what they are 
talking about.” 

Several of the new subscriptions were 
given by old subscribers toefriends. One 
layman placed THE ReEeGistTer in his local 

| Young Men’s Christian Association. <A 
/ clergyman was anxious to have it in the 
| library of the college where his son is a 
| student. 

Thus day by day the circle widens. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Y. P. R. U. Bazaar 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
will hold a bazaar on Friday, November 
7, 2 to 10 p.m., and Saturday, November 
8, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, Boston. Candy, preserves, house- 
hold and fancy goods will be on sale; a 
fortune-teller and silhouette artist will be 
present; supper will be served on Friday 
and lunch on Saturday; entertainment 
Friday evening. Help the young people 
of the Unitarian faith by sending articles, 
to be sold, to Mrs. Valentine, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and by patronizing the 
bazaar, and thus help our church of the 
future. 


‘Two Bisient 


Rev. John H. Applebee, minister of the 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 
whose address is 983 Maryland Avenue, 
writes : “One of the members of my church 
has two handsome family Bibles suitable 
for use in Sunday-school or church which 
she offers to give to any organization that 
can put them to good use. Will you 
kindly put a notice to this effect in Tup 


Recistrr, telling all interested to address 
me?’ 
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We all wish to ‘take oar-Part 
in 


Rebuilding a Shaken World 


The first necessity is that we 
should ourselves be prepared. 


For this personal and church prepa- 
ration and re-consecration 


Meetings in Every 
Church 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 2, 3,4and5 


To be followed 


Sundays Dec. 7 and 14 


In a Down-town Theatre. 


Each church can arrange either for 
its own minister or for a visiting 
minister each night. 


The following Ministers are willing to 
serve during the week: : 


H. A. MacDonald 
C. W. Casson 
M. Simons 
L. C. Cornish 
P. Perkins 
P. R. Frothingham, D.D. 
H. G. Arnold 
H. F. Burns 
C. R. Eliot 
F. Gill 
B. R. Bulkeley 
J. H. Wilson 
H. Lutz 
W. A. Marzolf 
O. B. Hawes 
C. F. Potter 

age 
Pickett 
MacCarthy, Ph.D. 
Jaynes 
Sullivan, D.D. 
Saunderson 
Drummond 


| be 
P. 
C. 

«Ls 
H. 
A. 


Churches must write the Secretary, naming 
ministers desired, and they will be allotted 
as far as possible in accord with the wishes 
expressed. Do not make arrangements with- 
out communicating with the Secretary, 


MILES HANSON, 
24 Kenilworth Street, } 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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The installation service of Rey. Addison 
Moore, D.D., as minister of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, will be held at 
the church, Suffolk Road near Hammond 
} Street, Chestnut Hill, on Sunday evening, 
| October 26, at eight o’clock. The installa- 
tion address will be made by Rey. W. H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University. 
Dr. Frothingham, minister of Arlington 
Street Church, Dr. Crothers, minister of 
the First Parish, Cambridge, 
Cornish, Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will also participate in 
the service. It is the wish of the church 
that any one interested in the service 
should be present. 


The autumn meeting of the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference will be held at Follen 
Church, East Lexington, Mass., October 
30. Rev. Minot O. Simons, Secretary of 
the Department of Church Extension, will 
speak in the morning, on the subject, “Or- 
ganizing a Cause.” Discussion will be 
opened by Rey. William L. Walsh of Biller- 
ica. In the afternoon, Rey. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury will speak on “Evangelism” 
and Hon. Sanford Bates of Boston will 
give an address on “A Vital Problem in 
Our Churches.” Rey. William H. Brani- 
gan of Wayland will conduct the devo- 
tional service. The Follen Society ex- 
tends a most cordial invitation to the 
churches to attend the Conference in its 
newly renovated church. The Follen Alli- 
ance will serve coffee. 


The forty-second annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association in Hum- 
boldt, Ia., will include the following pro- 
gramme: Monday, October 27. Public 
Session at 8 p.m. Address of welcome, Mr. 
John Cunningham, Mayor of Humboldt, 
and Mr. Harl Leland, for Unity Church; 
response, Mr. H.-H. Griffiths, Des Moines, 
Ia.; conference sermon, “Ye Believe in 
God,” Rey. R. F. Leavens, Omaha, Neb. 
Tuesday, October 28. Conference Ses- 
sion: 9 Aa.m., Meeting of the trustees of 
the Association; 10 Aa.m., Women’s Alli- 
ance session, in charge of Mrs. Jansen 
Haines, Des Moines, Ia., address, Mrs. 
Paul M. Chamberlain, Chicago, I1l.; 10.30 
A.M., Laymen’s Session, in charge of Dr. 
S. B. Hoskins, Sioux City, Ia. Business 
Session at 2 p.m. 3.30 p.m., Our Denom- 
inational Outlook: “The Voice of the 
Baltimore Conference” (speakers to be an- 
nounced) ; “The Laymen’s League,” Rey. 
A. M. Judy, Davenport, Ia., and Hon. 
Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, Ia.; ‘The 
7 a Larger Field—Reaching out from the 
Parishes.” 4.45 p.m., “A Word of Fra- 
“t ternity,” Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D.D., 
3 minister of the First Universalist Church, 

Webster City, Ia. Dinner at 6.15 p.m. 
> Public Session at 8 p.m. Address, “Who 
Is My Brother?” Rey. C. W. Reese, D.D., 
‘ Chicago, Ill.;- address, “Salvation by 
= Character,” Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Sioux 
as City, Ia. Wednesday, October 29. 9 a.m., 

committee meetings; 10 a.m., Sunday- 
Sb. - school and Young People’s Work Session, 


a . —~ 


and Mrs 
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| with addresses by Rey. V. B. Silliman, 
Iowa City, Ia., and Miss D. Louise Hen- 
derson, Church Assistant, Omaha, Neb. 
Business Session at 2 P.M. 3 P.M., ad- 
dress, “Religion in Modern Literature,” 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon, Hamilton, I11.; 
4 p.M., Ministers’ Meeting, in charge of 
Rey. Cora V. V. Lambert, Humboldt, Ia.; 
4 p.M., automobile ride for lay delegates, 
arranged by the Commercial Club of Hum- 
boldt. Fellowship Banquet, 6.30 P.M., 
Mrs. Lambert presiding. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Channing-Murray Sunday School Union 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Channing-Murray Sunday School Union 
(Unitarian-Universalist) was held in the 
Unitarian church in Athol, Mass., Wed- 
nesday, October 8, the president, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye of Templeton, in the chair. 
The morning devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rey. W. D. Wilkie, minister 
of the parish. An address followed by 


Rev. H. F. Lion of Gardner, on “The 
Present Opportunity of the Sunday- 
school.” Mr. Lion said the new vision 


which is coming will give a new concep- 
tion of the importance of Sunday-school 
work. All the sciences are really one, 
woven together like a beautiful seamless 
garment. To be nearly accurate is not 
enough. Know the exact amount that 
five times five makes. Do not be con- 
tented to say that it is about twenty, or 
that it is not far from thirty. Be sure 
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There is nothing that “can’t be done.” 
The man whom we now call a genius 
will, in the future, when the vision has 
fully come, be the ordinary man whom we 
meet. <A general discussion followed, led 
by Rev. W. D. Wilkie. The second ad- 
dress was by Rev. George L. Mason of 
North Orange, on “What ‘should be the 
Relationship between Politics and Re- 
ligion?’ The speaker said we are in- 
dividuals, but all belonging to the body 
corporate. Our American political life 
must be separate from our religious life, 
though religious principles can be applied 
to political matters. There is neither a 
marriage nor a divorce between them. 
We speak of the Kingdom of God, but 
what we want is the Democracy of God. 
Discussion of this theme was led by Rey. 
C. D. Newton of Gardner, who humor- 
ously referred to the man who said that 
things had come to a pretty pass when 
religion invaded the home and the private 
life(!). A noon recess was then taken, 
and the delegates and friends enjoyed 
a bountiful luncheon provided by the 
Athol parish. Rev. Howard A. Pease of 


Fitchburg gave the afternoon address. 
Subject: “The Methods of the Master 
Teacher.” Dr. Pease said, with the ad- 


vent of Christianity came a new era of 
education. Jesus was pre-eminently a 
teacher. Beginning with simple illustra- 
tions with which his hearers were famil- 
iar, he led them on by story and parable 
to the contemplation of deeper and more 
intricate problems. Jesus, unlike some of 


to know that it is exactly twenty-five. ! us, did not save up his best messages for 


WHO SHALL LEAD THEM? 


This Negro soldier was for three years a student at Brick, a 
great Christian school sustained by The American Missionary 


Association and located near Enfield, 


N.C. 


He entered the service as a volunteer with the Fifteenth 
New York Infantry in August, 1917, saw active service in Alsace- 


Lorraine, at Ch&teau-Thierry, on the Marne River, 


on the 


Champaign, in the Argonne Forest, and on the Rhine. 

He was under shell fire one hundred and ninety-one days, 
was severely wounded three times, each one of these wounds 
sufficient to retire him, but he chose to return to his regiment and 


fight it out. 


_ _, Besides a regimental citation he wears a Croix de Guerre for 
individual bravery. At ChAateau-Thierry, after two men had been 


wounded he took their posts amid shell fire. 


Seeing five Germans 


advancing in the dark he threw grenades and silenced them all, 
Brick sent sixty such boys. 
The American Missionary Association gave, all told, 
2,580 men to the army and navy, about three-fourths of 
whom were Negroes. 


A great proportion of our boys became officers. 


This 


was the natural result of the training received at our schools. 


AN A. M. A. SOLDIER BOY 


We have 2579 more of them. 
Notice the Stripes, the three Wound 
Chevrons, the Croix de Guerre and 
the Regimental Citation. 


Convinced that the Negro’s greatest need is that of wise and 
able leaders, we have made leadership the supreme aim at all our 
schools, 

To the development of the intellect, the effort to impart 
knowledge and to promote general inte lligence, we have added a 
special discipline in character, insisting upon order, cleanliness, 
self-control, self-reliance, sincerity, industry, reverence and pa- 
triotism, These are precisely the qualities required in an able and 
efficient army officer. 

It is important above all things that the leaders of the race 
should be men of Christian character whose controlling spirit is 
not bitter and revengeful, but patient, forbearing, kindly, and full 
of courage and hope. 

We venture the assertion that no A. M. A. soldier and no 
Negro from our schools has been a disturbing influence or has been 
other than a peacemaker in these critical times. 

Our schools are the West Points and Plattsburgs where we 
are training Christian-men and women for command in the onward 
and upward march of twelve million people. 

We could, if we had means, double our work within a twelve- 
month, in accordance with plans already projected, You can 
help us. Write and let us tell you about it. 


To Tue AMERICAN Mskioeand AssocIaTION, Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Desiring a share in your great task of peacemaking, I send the enclosed contribution, 


Amount $ 
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auspicious occasions. He threw out his 
teaching with prodigality. Bring human 
hearts and truth together: then do not 
worry overmuch. A good: teacher must 
know himself, his pupils, and his subject. 
Jesus, beyond ali others, met this require- 
ment. A good teacher must not only 
know what he would teach his pupils, 
he must also be what he would have them 
become. - This address was followed by a 
spirited discussion in which a good many 
took part, and the meeting was then ad- 
journed. Theodora Hstelle Hubbard, Sec- 
retary. 
North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and seventh session of 
the North Middlesex Conference, compris- 
ing the Unitarian churches of this district, 
was held at the First Unitarian Parish 
Church, Ayer, Mass., on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 9. The meeting was marked by per- 
fect weather, a record-breaking attend- 
ance, and by one of the most notable pro- 
grammes of any session of recent years. 

The morning session was called to or- 
der by the president, Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell. Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of All 
Souls Church, Lowell, gave the opening 
invocation. The business of the Confer- 
ence was then transacted. 

The first address of the morning, “Or- 
ganizing a Cause,” was presented by Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Boston, who is in 
charge of the church extension work of 
the Unitarian churches. In a forceful 
manner Mr. Simons outlined the pro- 
gramme for strengthening old churches 
and building new ones. Mr. Simons was 
followed by Hon. Sanford Bates of Bos- 
ton, who spoke on the subject, “The Prob- 
lem of the Churches.” The problem to 
which the speaker addressed himself was 
the salaries of the clergy. The United 
States census figures showed, he said, that 
the average salary of all clergymen in 
this country is under $700. He cited 
typical instances of men leaving the min- 
istry of religion for other professions in 
which they proved their superior ability 
and in which they were able to earn a 
livelihood. No one outside the church 
can, he said, be expected to have much 
respect for the church or for religion, if 
the churches of America are to continue 
to pay their clergy less than any other 
calling. The result is bound to be either 
inferior men for the church or a celibate 
clergy. Religion deserves the best men 
that can be found; and such men, like 
any others, must be able to live decently. 
The morning session closed with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rey. Albert 
C. White, First Church in Tyngsboro. At 
half-past twelve the women of the First 
Unitarian Parish Church were hostesses 
to the visitors attending the Conference 
at a bountiful dinner served in the vestry. 
About two hundred and fifty guests par- 
took. The tables were beautifully dec- 
orated with cut flowers. The guests pro- 
nounced the hospitality of the hostesses 
the most delightful provided within recent 
years. 

The afternoon session opened at two 
o'clock. Mrs. William §S. Beckford, so- 
prano, sang, accompanied by Harold True 
Shattuck, organist. The business of the 
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afternoon followed. The most notable ad- 
dress of the day was given by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Gow of London, whose subject ‘was 
“Confidence in Ideals.” In opening he al- 
luded to the new bond of sympathy be- 


tween this country and Great Britain. He) 


spoke of the hopelessness of any union 
founded on common dislikes. Only such 
unions as are established on common 
likes, a common love, or common ideals 
are found to be lasting. It was a union 
founded on common ideals that held 
America and Great Britain during the 
late war and which, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue. Ideals are among the things, he 
said, which the Apostle called unseen and 
eternal. Germany was the example of a 
nation that lived for the things that are 
seen. The end of all who so live is death. 
The way of the unseen and spiritual 
things is life. The second speaker of the 
afternoon was Rey. Miles Hanson of the 
First Church in Roxbury. His subject 
was “Hvangelization.” He spoke of the 
three general types of churches in Eng- 
land,—the high, the evangelical, and the 
liberal. The liberal churches have as the 
substance of their gospel the simple and 
the fundamental faith—belief in God and 
the way of Christ. The wise specula- 
tions of the theologians aside, these few 
profound matters of faith are a challenge 
unequalled to proclaim the good tidings. 
A spirited discussion followed the ad- 
dresses of the afternoon. On motion it 
was voted that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of clergymen and laymen to formu- 
late plans for a concerted mission week 
throughout the district. By a rising vote 
the Conference returned thanks to the 
Unitarian church for its hospitality. After 
benediction by Rey. Dr. Gow the Confer- 
ence adjourned, 


Parish News Letters 


A Growing Sunday-school 

East Lexineron, Mass.—Rey. Frank 
Randall Gale: This church is manifesting 
signs of unusual interest. Everybody is 
happy over such an attractive place of 
worship and the general activities of the 
church. During the vacation months, ex- 
tensive repairs were made on the roof 
and belfry, and the entire interior fin- 
ished off in pleasing colors. In addition 
to all this, eighty copies of the latest 
Hymn and Tune book were placed in the 
pews without incurring any debt. The 
task of raising funds began in April, and 
by the last of July more than enough 
money had been raised for the above pur- 
poses. The beautiful interior is adding 
materially to the congregations and social 
life, showing how important cleanliness 
and beauty are to the growth and in- 
fluence of the church. Many new families 
have become identified with the parish 
this autumn, thus increasing the congre- 
gations and the church school enrolment. 
The church school has eighty members. 
The aim is to secure one hundred. The 
Alliance gained three new members at 
its first meeting. The Follen Lend a 
Hand Club of boys is already active in 
distributing flowers among the sick and 
the shut-ins. Miss Brown, Superintendent 
of Lend a Hand Societies, will soon visit 
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the Club with a view to forming a Lend 
a Hand Club among the girls. The Follen 
Guild is planning to begin its meetings in~ 
November. 


Varied and Vital 

Fatt River, Mass—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas 8S. Robjent: The So- 
ciety has fairly started the fall and winter 
work. The services were resumed the first 
Sunday in September and the Sunday- 
school the following Sunday. The school 
had a Rally Day early in October, with 
very encouraging results. The minister 
arranged for a Rally Sunday for the 
members of the congregation, on Sunday, 
October 19, when everybody was asked to 
attend the morning service. The Alliance 
and Junior Alliance commenced work 
early in October and the other organiza- 
tions—Samuel Longfellow Club, Boys’ 
Club, Lend a Hand—are actively at work. 
On the evening of October 13 the minis- 
ters of the city and their wives were the 
guests of the Society and its minister, 
who is the president of the local Minis- 
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terial Association this year. In connection 
with a plan inaugurated by Mr. Robjent 
whereby each denomination will bring one 
of its foremost preachers to the city 


to address the Association, Rev. William 


L. Sullivan, D.D., of New York will 
preach at the church on Sunday evening, 
December 14, and address the ministers 
on the following morning. The Annual 
Harvest Supper takes place on the evening 
of October 23. A Hallowe’en Party will 
be given to the members of the Sunday- 
school, Thursday evening, October 30. The 
younger members of the Society were en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robjent on the evening of October 15. 


Parish Worker for Marb{ehead 

MARBLEHEAD, MaAss.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church: The Unitarian church is 
entering, this month, on a new era in its 
long and yaried existence. 
has passed its second-century milestone. A 
professional parish worker has been se- 
cured to take charge of the Sunday-school 
and to co-ordinate the social work of the 
church. She is Mrs. Emily H. Cook of 
Belmont, Mass., a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and the Tuckerman School for 
Parish Workers. Mrs. Cook brings with 
her a long and successful record of church 
work and is admirably equipped for her 
present position, both by training and nat- 
ural talent. 

Her principal work for the present will 
be in the Sunday-school and among the 
young people of the church. As her activi- 
ties in this direction bear fruit, she will 
devote more time to the general social 
life of the church. A great deal of en- 
thusiasm has already been aroused among 
the Sunday-school teachers and the parish 
at large over the prospect that the services 
of Mrs. Cook’s trained ability holds for 
the church. The parents and Sunday- 
school children are especially to be con- 
gratulated on this step. 


In Memoriam 

MARSHFIELD Hirtits, Mass.—Second Con- 
gregational Society: At a meeting of the 
Second Congregational Society of Marsh- 
field after church services, October 5, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: “Resolved, That the Unitarian 
Society of Marshfield Hills has lost in 
the death of Rachel Damon one of its 
oldest and most faithful members. Of 
quiet and unobtrusive personality, her un- 
remitting attendance upon church services 
and her unflagging labors for church ob- 
jects during a long life have been for the 
members a stimulus-and an example and 
for our church an influence that cannot be 
replaced. The Society extends its deep 
Sympathy to the bereaved family.” 


Orange Forms a League Chapter 


Orance, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt: The first meet- 
ing of the Orange Chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League was held at the 
parish house on Sunday evening, October 
5. The Chapter was organized on June 8, 
and has thirty-eight members enrolled 
with the national organization. Plans 
were adopted calling for three lines of 
work, local, state, and national. In the 
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steps to see that the work of our church 
is brought more prominently to the atten- 
tion of the people of the city. To this 
end advertising in the local press has been 
contracted for, and the weekly calendar 
circulated among the apartment-houses 
and hotels. Special attention is being paid 
to increasing the attendance at the morn- 
ing service on the part of those already 
identified with our church. In its state 
work the Chapter will work to see that 
every Unitarian church in this State has 
a chapter of the League, and that the 
men of the churches and yarious chapters 
get together to lay out big plans, and pro- 
vide the means to carry them into effect. 
It is already in consultation with near-by 
churches to bring about this result. For 
its national aims, it has outlined a plan 
for centralizing in New York City a head- 
quarters for the League, through which 
all the churches in this vicinity may co- 
operate for strengthening the common 
work. This plan in some detail has been 
laid before the officers of the National 
League. The Orange Chapter would like 
to hear from other chapters and learn 
some of the plans and methods.. Mr. Ed- 
ward Aborn, 28 Hast Park Street, Hast 
Orange, N.J., is president of the Chapter. 


“The Religion Worth Having” 

PirrspurGH, PA.—Northside Church, Rey. 
Roy B. Wintersteen: A spirit of optimism 
prevails. Mr. Wintersteen returned from 
his summer study at Harvard several 
weeks ago, and there is now a good start 
on the coming year’s work. An enthusi- 
astic Sunday-school rally was held on Oc- 
tober 5, and sixty-five scholars were pres- 
ent in spite of rain. Mr. Wintersteen is 
preaching a series of sermons on the five 
points of Unitarianism and is also con- 
ducting the adult class in the Sunday- 
school. Thomas Nelson Carver’s “The Re- 
ligion Worth Having” is the book used in 
the discussions. The Women’s Alliance is 
to begin a series of noon lunches October 
7, and the members are selling a cook- 
book. The Good-fellowship Club held its 
first monthly social and dance the first 
Wednesday in the month. A Hallowe’en 
and masquerade box social will be held, 
and they are to produce a play Thanks- 
giving Day. The Unitarian Progress So- 
ciety held a corn roast last month. The 
first meeting of the Laymen’s League will 
be held November 5. A new form of bulle- 
tin, “A Birthday Calendar of Prominent 
Unitarians Past and Present,” is attract- 
ing considerable attention. A picture of 
the character is placed on the bulletin, 
and underneath, an excerpt from his writ- 
ings. This was begun several months 
ago, and Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, John 
Quincey Adams, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Howard Taft, and John Adams 
have so far been displayed. There is not 
enough room for the Wayside Pulpit, as 
there is no lawn in front of the church. 
Mr. Wintersteen, however, has a quotation 
each week on the regular bulletin-board of 
the church, which is displayed during the 
first three days of the week. 


They Do Their Duty 
VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass. — Stevens 
Memorial Chapel: This Chapel has been 
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open as usual for four months this year, 
and has been in charge of Rey. Charles 
B. Elder of Worcester, Mass. The at- 
tendance has been unusually good, and 
people of various denominations, from all 
parts of the country, who visit this 
charming seashore resort, have been pres- 
ent on occasion. A fine feature of the 
morning service has been the singing by 
Miss Genevieve Cleveland. The Alliance, 
under the lead of Mrs. Walker, has been 
active, and the annual fair was well at- 
tended and yielded larger financial results 
than ever before. Mr. and Mrs. Elder 
were selected as delegates to represent the 
society at Baltimore. This society is not 
large, but there is a loyal spirit. It will 
not undervalue the devotion of others if 
mention is made of two men who for 
many years, like Saint Paul, “have kept 
the faith,” and are largely instrumental in 
making the summer services successful, 
one a lifelong resident of Vineyard Haven, 
Captain Gilbert L. Smith, the other a 
resident of Providence, R.I., Mr. Leonard 
M. Stelley, who comes each year to his 
hospitable cottage at Vineyard Haven. 
Each Sunday finds them doing the chief 
religious duty of laymen, which is at- 
tending church. 


Personal 


The Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, 
New York, N.Y., has called Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
to be its minister. Mr. Potter will soon 
announce his decision. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged..........-+.. $1,992.70 
Sept. 15. Samuel F. Agnew, Cleveland, 
CTO = casts tee Go ee 1.00 
17. Society in Warwick, Mass... 11.00 
25. Mrs. Kinzie Bates, Asheville, 
he re A oe eee 10.00 
30. Associate Members......... 8.10 
$2,022.80 
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‘We own the house we live in. 
nothing. We're renting ours.’ 
Free Press. 


3rown: “Is your neighbor Smythe much 
of a success at driving his new car?” 
Towne: “Neither good nor bad—rather in- 
differential !—Curtoons Magazine. 


The King: “I must have gold. Cough 
up!’ Prime Minister: “But, your Maj- 
esty, the coffers are empty.’—WMichigan 
Gargoyle. 


A prominent man says that we are pay- 
ing only a fair price for the things we 
buy. He must mean a church-fair price.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Cook: “What I say is, all women 
should have a vote.” Mistress: “You for- 
get, cook, that you’d have to stay in the 
same place for more than a week to 
qualify for it.’—London Opinion. 


The Father: “But have you enough 
money to marry my daughter?’ The 
Suitor: “Well, sir, at the moment I only 
get 300 francs a month, but by going on 
strike every other month for higher wages, 
I shall be getting 1,000 frances by the end 
of the year.”—Le Rire. 


The civilianized lieutenant who was the 
odd male in the mixed veranda party of 
seven was not getting anywhere near so 
much attention as the three discharged 
buck privates. ‘But you know,” he con- 
fided at last to one of the hero-worship- 
pers, “I could have been a private if I 
wanted to.”—The Home Sector. 


“Pa,” said a young lady to her farmer 
father, “I wish you wouldn’t say ‘I seen.’ 
I don’t know how many times I’ve cor- 
rected you on that.” “Now, Mamie, you 
look-a-here,” said the old man, “you make 
yer livin’ by good grammar and eddica- 
tion, but yer ma and me, we're obliged to 
take in summer boarders, and, by jiminy, 
they demand the dialect if they pay the 
rates.’—Detroit Free Press. 


On the Bassans docks at Bordeaux, 
France, an old-time sergeant of a Negro 
regiment was having trouble with a de- 
tail of men of his own race, who seemed 
inclined to loaf on their work of loading 
box-cars with provisions for the Army of 
Occupation. Addressing one Negro, who 
was especially lazy, he exclaimed: “Come 
on, you. Git to work, dar!” “Shucks, 
sergeant,” replied the lazy one, “Ah ?listed 
foh de wah, an’ hit’s over.” “Yo’ ‘listed 
foh de wah. Y-a-s-s! An’ also foh de 
duration of de wah. Now, de wah hit’s 
over, but de duration, hit’s jes’ done be- 
gun.” —Judge. 


We have a neighbor whom we knew 
to be greatly devoted to her own family, 
but until we had our first California 
thunderstorm, writes a friend of the 
Youth’s Companion, we did not know that 
she was entirely lacking in a proper sense 
of humor. I heard her ealling in the 
midst of the storm, and opened my win- 
dow. “Is Mr. Hunter at home?’ she 
said, excitedly. .“I had a dreadful shock 
when I took down the telephone receiver, 
and I want him to come over and put it 
back on the hook.” “Isn’t Mr. Roberts at 
home?’ I suggested. “Oh, yes. He is in 
the garage with the boys, but you know 
I think it is very dangerous to handle 
the thing, so I don’t want to call them,” 
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SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D, Morning service at 11, The church 
is open daily from g to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening services at 7.30. 
Rey. Miles Hanson will preach, 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
U exington. Rev. John M, Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.50. Sunday-schoul at ro A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY. Sunday next 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, The Reaction to 
Jesus, “Accepting Him.’ Service at 11 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. This church is open week-days from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. 
Service at 11 A.M. Chuich school at 9.45. Kindergarten 
at II. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice on Sunday, October 26, at11 A.M, Rev. Edwin M, 
Slocombe will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, October 26, Mr, Snow will preach. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham M, 
Rihbany, will preach. Subject, “Imperialism in the Far 
East.” Collvction for the “Robert Gould Shaw House.” 
Church service at rr A.M. ‘Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502 First National Bank Building. Rev, John 
Malick, minister. Rev, George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus. Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M, 
Service of worship and sermon at Ir A, M. The minister 
will preach. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-+orrelated courses in aca 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 


scarcity of materials we request our sub- — 


scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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